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N. R. DERBY & CO.”"S ELEVATOR AT 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


The combination of a number of associated operations 
in such a manner that the same power and corps of 
operatives may easily perform the entire work required, 
is one of the most important steps in the economics of 
modern manufacturing and transportation improvements 
which have enabled the American grain grower and deal- 
er to successfully meet the constantly increasing and 
highly stimulated competition of other countries, both 
old and new. In the grain traffic, to be able to combine 
rapid and economical handling of a ce real like wheat, ig 
one of the most important factors in the 
price it will obtain and the readiness of 
demand in the world’s market. 

We present our readers, on this page,. 
with an illustrated description of one of 
these combinations of an elevator and 
mill, each worked independently with dis- 
patch and economy, viz.: The mill and 
elevator of N. R Derby & Co., at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, which, with the features re- 
ferred to, possess special interest to the 
shippers of grain from Western Iowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. The main point 
of interest that presents itself to mill men 
is the cheap and convenient storage of the 
elevator independent of the mill from 
which it is detached. 

The mill proper is a two-story and base- 
ment building, 80x120 feet, which con- 
tains engine, boilers, and all the recent 
improvements to make a complete modern 
mill. Detached, and at a distance of sixty 


these are all unloaded by the Harrison Conveyor, which 


carries the ear corn to sheller and the small grain to foot 
of elevator. The ear corn, wheat, rye, barley, timothy, 
and flax seed are handled in rapid succession, and with- 
out a particle of mixing. 

The elevator is supplied with a Western Sheller and 
Cleaner. The entire building is most completely equipped 
for thorough cleaning, rapid handling and moving the 
grain. Western shippers are taking the advantage of 
having their grain cleaned before sending it to market. 
The firm of Derby & Co., during these depressed times, 
when many are idle, have been taxed to the utmost, 
night and day, to supply the demand on them, showing 
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ELEVATOR OF N. R, DERBY & CO., BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


feet, is the elevator, for the storage and handling of | the advantages of making good use of modern improve 


the grain. The power for the house is taken from 
the mill by a rubber belt, and it is so arranged as 
to be stopped or started up independently of the 
latter. The storage capacity is 100,000 bushels; the 
cleaning and handling capacity 5,000 bushels per 
hour. The peculiar location of the side-track al- 
Jows standing room for only eight cars at a time; but 
by the use of the Harrison Conveyor the entire eight 
can be unloaded and reloaded without moving them, 
thus saving an immense amount of time and labor. 


The storage bins are in two rows, built of solid crib- 
bing, and are filled and emptied by a Harrison Convey- 
or, which passes entirely around the bins; the upper 
chain is used for filling and the lower for emptying bins 
and carrying the grain back to the foot of elevator. On 
the opposite side of the building from the railroad track 


is a series of dumps, capable of holding several thousand | 


bushels of grain, as it is received from farmers’ wagons, 


ments. Their manager says that many of the conveni- 
ences were obtained from reading the columns of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE; and by cor- 
respondence with its advertisers, the entire plan was car- 
ried out without any expensive drawings or elaborate 
plans, and the proprietors think that they can do more 
work, at less expenditure of power and labor, than any 
elevator inthe West. 


As an illustration of the ruinous effect of the exces- 
sive elevator charges at Buffalo upon the grain-carrying 
trade between this city and New York, it should be 
known that the number of canal boats engaged in this 
traffic has dwindled from 7,000 in 1877 to 1,500 in 1885. 
And unless the New York Legislature comes to the re- 
lief of the business by regulating and lowering these 
charges, the grain commerce of these two cities will 
soon be seriously injured. 


CORN AND HOGS. 


“Observer,’ under date of Feb. 13, writes Bradstreets’ 
in regard to the probable price of corn during the cur- 
rent season. The total crop, as estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was 1,795,000,000 bushels, or a 
yield of 25.8 per acre; the acreage of 1879 was nearly 
10,000,000 less, but the yield was 29.1 bushels per acre; 
had our last year’s crop been proportionate, it would 
have been 2,028,000,000 bushels. As a matter of fact 
our increase in the production of this cereal has only 
kept pace with that of our population; the conclusion 


| would be that there is more likely to be an increase of 


price than a decline. But the foreign 
requirements, owing to the general good 
crops abroad of cereals and _ potatoes, 
must modify any estimates of that de- 
mand. 

The market valueof corn is largely de- 
pendent on the hog and its products. The 
excellent feeding qualities of the grain 
last year show themselves in the weight of 
the hogs sent to the Chicago market, 
which, taking the quarter ended Feb. 1, 
was 15 9-10 pounds per hog greater than 
last year received during the same period; 
the total excess during the period named 
at this market in the weight of live hogs 
over that of 1883-4 was over 112,000,000 
pounds. The production of lard alone 
is 5 per cent. greater than a year ago; but 
this is offset by a demand 51 per cent. 
greater, due doubtless largely to the low 
prices. The figures showing the com- 
parative demand of all the hog products 
during the quarter mentioned of the present and last 
year, are respectively 250,000,000 and 192,000,000 pounds. 
This is 30 per cent. larger than in the preceding season, 
and, excluding lard, would be 26 per cent. greater. 

The writer refers to the anticipated increase of this 
season’s packing. But he notes that the forwarding to 
market of hogs that the farmers could not with the old 
crop fatten and care for, was veiy large, and that they 
now have a younger stock to feed that require more 
time. He estimates that the increase over the winter’s 
packing of a year ago will not be over 700,000 hogs, and 
would not be surprised if the aggregate did not reach 
6,000,000. By a tabular statement the writer shows that 
the increase of total hog products exported in the period 
from Noy. 1, 1884, to Feb. 7,compared with the same 
period of the previous year, was about 39,000,000 pounds. 


eS ae: - 
George Smitb, the Englishman, is said to have made 
$100,000 scalping wheat on this market in three weeks. 
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HOW EASTERN FARMERS LOOK 
UPON WESTERN GRAIN RATES. 


The questions of railway freight rates on grain, etc., in 
the discussion of the Reagan Inter-State Commerce Bill, 
presents a widely different view as seen from the stand- 
point of the Eastern farmer and shipper to that of the 
Western producer. By the former the charge is freely 
made that the trunk line roads cause a loss of some 
$100,000,000 per year to the agricultural development of 
the East; or that the latter are taxed to that amount for 
building up the West. The commissioner states that the 
average rate for dry goods was 40 cents per hundred 
pounds, while that on grain, which constitutes 70 per 
cent. of the East-bound trade, was only 25 cents per hun- 
dred pounds; when given freights are carried at less 
than cost, some other merchandise must make good the 
deficiency. In 1883 these roads were estimated to have 
lost $47,253 854 in carrying over 180,500,000 bushels that 
we exported. They recovered this loss by charging high 
local rates between non-competing points, etc. The 
Pennsylvania Road, it is said, compels the coal and iron 
interests and the home farmers to make this deficiency 
good. The Philadelphia Record claims to have seen 
bills showing that the Pennsylvania farmers, during the 
three spring months of that year, paid an excess of 40 
cents per car over the average rates, for the carrying of 
the grain from Center Co. to New: York. 

It is therefore claimed that the producers of the Mid- 
dle states are helping to pay the transportation costs of 


Western grain. These older states, in this competition, | must be handled rapidly to get it to market at all. 


have a largely more valuable plant in lands than 
the Western farmer on his cheap, rich, virgin soil, 
and much greater expenses in its cultivation and 
in keeping his land in a good condition. The de- 
mand then made by these Eastern farmers is that 
this unjust discrimination in charges shall not be 
permitted, and that this policy of the roads com- 
bining to so raise their means shall be stopped 
by national legislation. In our regard for the 
wonderful growth of the West in wealth and pros- 
perity, there is a general national pride, and much, 
it is said, has been endured on these sentimental 
grounds; but in the end the strict obedience of 
the rules of just and equitable dealing to all parties, 
brings the highest results. Commissioner Lor- 
ing has remarked in a communication to the U. S. 
Senate: That while it is gratifying to national 
pride to make an exhibit of surplus production, it 
is the conviction of intelligent, progressive agri 
culturists, that the stimulation of excessive export- 
ation of corn, wheat and other raw products, is un- 


STEAM POWER IN ELEVATORS. | 


As the spring opens and brings with it a renewal of 
building operations the enterprising grain merchant 
finds himself pondering the questions: Shall I put 
steam power in my elevator, and how much will it cost ? 
Will the-increased fire hazard and outlay of capital be 


; more than made good to me by the improved condition 


in which my grain goes to market, and the increased 
convenience in its handling? What will be the addi- 
tional cost of operating my elevator? These questions 
bring to light the bottom facts, and if properly consid- 
ered will serve asa safe guide to the practical business 
man. 

Of course, w® are going on the supposition that you 
have a good, substantial elevator building, operated by 
horse’ power, and that you have everything that the 
times afford for handling grain economicaliy, with that 
kind of power. You have just pulled through the win- 
ter and have two blind horses on your hands that are 
staggering around in the well-beaten path in a way that 
impresses upon you the fact that their places must be 
supplied with new horses, or else you must buy a steam 
outfit. You holdin your hand the returns from your 
last three cars of grain, that went “rejected ’ because not 
properly cleaned; you compute your loss and say: 
“Could Ihave had steam power, with its continuous 
steady motion, my grain would have graded.” 

Then, too, there is sometimes a boom on the market, 
like the September corn corner last fall, when grain 
We 


THE FROSt MFG. CO.’S ELWVATOR ENGINE. 


Issued on February 10, 1885. 
Dumprine Cart.—Michael Bowes, Raleigh, N. C. (No 
model.) No. 302,078. Filed Oct. 2, 1884. 
Fanninc Miiy.—Edwin H. Pease, Racine, Wis. 
model.) No. 312,157. Filed Nov. 12, 1884. 


GRaIn SEPARATOR AND CLEANER.—Lee Lockwood, 
Des Moines, Iowa. (No model.) No. 311,904. Filed 
May 12, 1884. : 

Issued on February17, 1885. 

PorTABLE ELEVATOR.—Sidney W. Rowell, New York, 
N.Y. (No model.) No. 812,387. Filed Dec. 10, 1888. 

Dumpinc Wagon.—George W. Reed, East Bloomfield, 
N.Y. (No model.) No. 312,295. Filed Noy. 4, 1884. 

Issued on February 24, 1885. 

Beit SHirrer.—William G. Vernon, Philadelphia 
Pa. (No model.) No. 318,035. Filed Aug. 8, 1884. 

ENDLESS OR Pan Conveyor.—Frank L. Pearce, Chi- 


(No 


| cago, Ill., assignor to the Link Belt Machinery Co., same 


place. (No model.) - No. 312,891. Filed Dec. 18, 1884. 


SHipPpeR DryicE ror Brvet Friction Drivine 
Wuuerts.—Frank L. Pearce, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
the Link Belt Machinery Co., same place. (No 
model.) No. 312,890. Filed Dec. 18, 1884. 

Buast REGULATOR FOR GRAIN SEPARATORS, 
Ero.—J. Grube, Newark, Ohio. (No model.) No. 
312,992. Filed June 6, 1884. 

Grain WINNOWER.—Adam Strott, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. (No model.) No. 312,929. Filed 
June 18, 1884. 

Issued on March 38, 1885. 

Corn SHELLER.—John Q. Adams and Oliver 
R. Adams, Marseilles, Il]. (No model.) No. 318,- 
042, Filed Oct. 20, 1884. 

ELEVATOR.—Thomas Bell, Catskill, N. Y. (No 
model.) No. 313,162. Filed Nov. 26, 1884. 

Horst Powrr —Kuut 8. Knutson, Denver, Dak. 
(No model.) No. 312,214. Filed Dec. 21, 1884. 


SPECULATION IN GRAIN BAGS. 


The relative importance to the grain shipping in 


wise and injurious, depleting the soil, preventing the | know of one elevator firm in Nebraska, that commenced | terest of the Pacific coast of the grain bag, universally used 


healthful rotation of crops, and delaying the symmetrical 
development of rural industry. 


A GREAT SCHEME. 


A suit was recently instituted by one E. Hnaff vs. 
the Phcenix Grain and Stock Exchange of this city, a 
notorious bucket shop that has been of late continuously 
before the public in connection with the Board of Trade 
market reports, which reveals a somewhat novel method 
of a kind of faro game under the terms of grain deals. 
The price-maker isa Martin & Shakel’s clock, which 
automatically throws out marked cards, two at a time, at 
the rate of 240 per hour, its full capacity being 1,560. 
These cards are each marked with the different names 
of the cereals or stocks, and some figures indicating a 
fraction, say one-half, etc. At each turn the card that 
comes out above is reckoned as indicating arise in the 
price, or vice versa, according to the amount of the frac- 
tion. These numbered cards are the subject of bets, 
called deals, and are posted on the blackboards just as 
were the regular market prices. The Exchange takes 
all the bets and is allowed one-eighth of a cent per 
bushel on a grain deal, or five cents per barrel on pork, 
etc. If the clock is worked fairly the Exchange has the 
usual advantage of the “bank” in faro; but the chances 
of fraud are very large and accord with the whole spirit 
of the game. Of course there is not the least connection 
with any real prices inthe market; it offers simply a new 
method for fools to get rid of their money and play into 
the hands of these bucket-shop sharks, 


The Pillsburys, of Minneapolis, pay $90,000 a year 
for insurance on their mills, elevators and other property 
in the state. 


shelling fourteen car loads on Monday morning, shell- 
ing all day and night until 6 ep. m. Tuesday, when they 
shipped to Chicago, and had receipts from the Board of 
Trade on Thursday, at 114.m. Their profits on this 
one shipment were more than enough to pay for all the 
machinery in their elevator; they also realized from the 
sale of their cobs $1.25 to $1.50 per load, which would 
go a great way toward paying their fuel bill and 
engineer. 

Among the firms that are well and avorebian known 
to the elevator trade is the Frost Mfg. Co., of Galesburg, 
Ill., who for thirty years have been building up a sub- 
stantial and increasing trade throughout the West. 
Their elevator engine, illustrated on this page and ad- 
vertised on the first page of cover, is rapidly winning its 
way into popular favor among grain men, and isa 
model of strength in its design, and of simplicity of 
construction. These engines are so easily handled that 
the service of an expert engineer is not required. All 
the parfs are made strictly to gauge and are interchange- 
able; all wearng surfaces are scraped to a perfect bear- 
ing, and no pains are spared to make the engines thor- 
oughly standard throughout. Steel connecting rods, 
steel cross-head pins and crank pins are used in all the 
engines. The company make their own boilers, and 
carry a large stock of both on hand ready for immediate 
shipment. The firm also furnish pulleys, shafting, and! 
hangers of every variety of their own manufacture; they 
take contracts to furnish complete outfits, including 
cups, belting, sprockets and chain, boots and spouts of 
all kinds, shellers, cleaners, etc. They solicit corre- 
spondence, and an opportunity to bid for ay and all 
classes of elevator supplies. 


The Dakota Grain Bese ne cost the territory $4,- 
467.75. - 


there for this traffic, and the elements of uncertainty as 
to the supply, as all the burlap used in the jute bags is 
imported, and a large proportion of the sacks, has ren- 
dered them a speculative market product, almost as 
much so asthe grain that they hold. But it is noticed, 
in view of the special disappointments of the past season, 
that no calculations, however apparently mathematically 
exact, have furnished any secure data for estimates. 
However certain these calculations show that a de- 
ficiency will exist, still, when required, the bags make 
their appearance, and speculators get left. This is the 
view presented by a journal of that section, with the 
facts all patent before it. Last spring the prospect for 
these bag deals was made particularly bright, but the 
result of the summer’s shipping was a surplus left over 
of 16,000,000 bags. The prospects, says the writer, are 
not better for the coming season. Added to the above 
reserve there are said to be 12,000,000 bags in transit 
making over 28,000,000 in sight. There will also be an 
addition from the home manufacture, while the number 
required for 1885 is not likely to exceed 35,000,000. The 
prices are low, about’ six cents for forward delivery, but 
this may continue throughout the season although pres- 
ent rates are said barely to cover the cost of importation. 
Importers are said to be holding back on that account. _ 


The old question of the railroads charging more for 
hauling goods short distances to the interior than for 
long distances to competing points, is one which has been 
discussed a good deal. The Farm Journal says: “Rail- 
roads carry a bushel of corn from Council Bluffs to 
Chicago, 500 miles, for eight cents, but charge eleyen 
cents from Des Moines to Chicago, about half the dis- 
tance, and this is only a single sample. Here is an op- 
portunity for legislative interference in the interests of 
‘the whole people’ that should be promptly improyed.” 


ve 
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J. G. CHICK’S ELEVATOR, AT ROCK- 
FORD, ILL. 


The city of Rockford affords a striking example of 
what diversified industry can do for a community. Lo- 
cated in one of the richest agricultural regions of the 
West, it was not content to remain a country town, doing 
business for the neighboring farmers. With shrewd 
business foresight the people of Rockford have steadily 
called attention to her fine water power and invited 
manufacturers to come there and locate. The welcome 
extended to enterprises of every description, has inured 
to the substantial benefit of Rockford, and made it, with 
its twenty thousand busy people, one of the model cities 
of the West; and it may well serve as an exemplar of 
what can be done to build up a community by public 
spirit. 

Numbered among the substantial industries of Rock- 
ford are the flour andrye mills of J.G. Chick. Although 
these might well form the subject of an extended article, 
it is our purpose in this connection to notice only one feat- 
ure—the new elevator which has just been erected in con- 
nection with these mills for Mr. Chick by Messrs. Savage 
& Loye, elevator builders of that city, and which it was 
our good fortune to inspect lately while on a visit to Rock- 
ford. This elevator, which, by the way, will rank among 
the largest mill elevators in the West, is located near the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & North- 
western and the Chicago & Iowa division of the C., B. & 

. R. R., with all three of which it has track connections. 
The building is 55 feet in length, 35 feet wide and 75 
feet in height. It is a frame structure with the roof and 
sides covered with corrugated iron, furnished by 
John A. Knisely, of Chicago, thus rendering it fire- 
proof externally. 

The power is supplied in a manner which aptly illus. 
trates the capabilities of power transmission. The 150- 
barrel mill of Mr. Chick is driven by water power, and 
power is supplied to the rye mill by wire rope and 
sheaves. From the rye mill, power is supplied to the 
elevator by Ewart Detachable Chain Belting made 
by the Link Belt Machinery Co. of this city. We may 
here note that 250 feet of this chain Delis is used in 
the elevator for different purposes. 

The side track enters the house and affords room for 
five cars at once. Owing to the location of the elevator 
a second track will enter the house atthe second story, 
thus giving additional facilities for receiving grain. A 
carload of grain can be unloaded in the elevator in ten 
minutes. Fairbanks’ Track Scales and Howe Scales are 
used for the various weighing operations. On the first 
floor is one of Savage & Love’s Grain Dumps for receiy- 
ing grain from farmers’ wagons. One excellent feature 
of the dump is that it can be Jowered the full distance to 
discharge a wagon load of loose grain, or can be par- 
tially tipped when the grain to be unloaded is in sacks. 

The storage capacity of the elevator, which is 50,000 
bushels, is provided for by fifteen bins, each 35 feet 
deep. In the cupola are 22 spouts for spouting into the 
different bins and into the adjacent mill, and three spring 
clutches for throwing in and out of gear, supplied by the 
Link-Belt Machinery Co., of Chicago. The elevator 
buckets were furnished by the Webster & Comstock Mfg. 
Co., also of this city. 

The elevator is built throughout inthe most substan- 
tial manner; while its handling arrangements are com- 
pact and convenient, requiring the minimum of attend. 
ance. Measrs. Savage & Love, of Rockford, had the 
entire contract for the elevator and machinery, and the 
manner in which they did their work is highly credita- 
ble to their skill, and shows that the work was done by 
master hands. Although the elevator was completed so 
short a time ago as March 1, it has already demonstrated 
in use its convenient and admirable qualities. 


A late cable says that Danubian corn is being offered 
freely in Liverpool for May and June delivery at prices 
very much less than those asked for American. 


A commercial writer says that “the reduced acreage 
and known damage will make the shortage in winter 


wheat for 1885 fully 20 per cent., which means some | 


75,000,000 less than last year on the total crop.” 

A rich young farmer of Dakota, says the Chicago 
Grocer, having announced that he would never marry 
until wheat sold at $1 per bushel, a neighboring farmer 
who hasa daughter willing to relieve the loneliness of 
the situation, has offered to take his entire crop at $1 a 
bushel and give him a check for it at the wedding. 


DE MUTH’S CHECK SCALE BEAM. 


Any business man would condemn as worthless a sys- 


‘tem of book-keeping which would not disclose errors in 


footing or transferring accounts. But such a system 
would certainly be no more untrustworthy than is a sys- 
tem of weighing grain by which errors may occur but 
can seldom be detected or corrected. A car of grain is 
weighed when the scale balances with the load; but to 
know positively how much it weighed, it is necessary to 
know positively that the weighman’s record of the 
weights is correct. Now his record, being a copy of fig 
ures, is just as liable to be wrong as any other man’s copy 
of figures. To have an elaborate system of checks and 
balances for the grain book-keeper, and none whatever 
for the weighman, is a palpable “case of misplaced con- 
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fidence,” because a weighman “who was never known to 
make a mistake” is already capable of such a prodigious 
degree of confidence in himself as to make other peo- 
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ple’s confidence in him quite superfluous. Unlike other 
accountants, his errors, whether they be many or few, go 
down into unwritten history—like the mystery of Billy 
Patterson’s assailant—as “one of those things which no 
fellow can find out.” This fact is so well known among 
grain shippers and commission merchants that a weigh- 
man’s certificate of weights has come to be a veritable 
farce, which can be surpassed only by a certain serio- 
comic act entitled ‘An Affidavit,’? in which the clause, 
“To the best of my knowledge,” can be very reasunably 
construed into meaning nothing whatever. The “plot” 
is capable of being still more complicated by the appear- 
ance upon “the boards” of the shipper, who fiercely de- 
clares that he knows his weights are correct, “because he 
weighed that car himself.” 

That weighmen in elevators sometimes make mistakes 
may be reasonably suspected. It is but natural that hav- 
ing no personal interest in the weight of the grain upon 
the scale, they should do their work more or less me- 


COUNTREPOISE. 


chanically. -Their sense of the importance of weighing 
five hundred bushels of wheat naturally becomes blunt 
by the monotony of the operation being so many times 
repeated. But, unfortunately, they are charged with 
nearly all the errors made by shippers as well. This is 
inevitable as long as neither the shipping nor receiving 
weighman is able to show even reasonable proof of the 
correctness of his records. There isno evédence on either 
side that the records were even carefully made, or in- 
deed of the ordinary precaution having been taken of 
“checking back.” 

The usual explanations as to the standard quality of 
the scales, the experience and trustiness of the weigh- 
man, ete., etc. (ad lib.) are as available for one party as 
for another. There can be no satisfactory showing on 
either side until there is an absolute proof of the tallies. 
With no check upon his carelessness or over-confidence 
it is but natural thata weighman should come to have 
unlimited faith inhis accuracy. To carry figures “in his 
head” from the scale where he happens to be weighing 
to the scale where his tally book happens to be, is a feat 
which is so easily acquired by any smart weighman that 
his orders requiring him to have his tally book directly 


under the scale beam where he is weighing 
are, as he waxeth in experience, very likely 


to be disregarded as an altogether superfluous precau- 
tion. Yet the most experienced bookkeeper 
in transferring 34,250 from one page of his ledger to an- 
other, is liable to transpose it to read 32,450 instead. And ~ 
it is not nearly so far from one page of his ledger to 
another as it is from one scale to another. 

Realizing the importance of a check and proof of 
weighmen’s records, Mr. J. A. Demuth, of Toledo, bas 
invented an improved scale beam which most effectually 
fills this “long felt waut.” The illustrations given on 
this page, showing sections of the beam and countre- 
poise of a Hopper Scale, need but little explanation- 
Attached to the poise on the beam is a small plate, 
through openings in which is seen a certain combination 
of letters. The countrepoise is supplied with an index- 
ing slide, which must be raised before loose weights can 
be hung on, when it falls down upon weights indicating 
weight and letters in the same manner as the indexing 
plate on the poise. Hor every possible weight there is a 
particular combination of letters, which, being entered in 
the tally book with the weights, indicate the ewact loca- 
tion of the poise on the beam and the number of weights 
on the countrepoise. With the ordinary beam the only 
clue to this information is the weighman’s figures, which 
may be right or wrong. With the improved Check 
Beams the combinations of letters form a positive proof 
of the weighman’s figures; ¢f his figures are correct, and 
a certain indication of what they should be if his figures 
are tneorrect, because the weighman could not 
have recorded certain combinations of letters unless 
they were actually seen through the slots as shown 
in the illustration. This is simply the principle of 
double-entry bookkeeping applied to weighing. It is 


| simply balancing the record of weights with the scale, 
which in the operation of weighing is second only in 


importance to balancing the scale with the load. By this 
simple device we are enabled to balance our elevator ac- 
counts from the elevator receipt back to the actual fig- 
ures upon the scale, instead of to the weighman’s 7m- 
proved copy of the figures upon the scale. 

The improved Check Beam is protection for the weigh- 
man, because he is not suspected of having made an 
error when he has not. It requires no longer time 
to do the weighing, as the weighman can read 
and enter his check letters as rapidly as he 
can check back his weights, which every 
weighman is supposed to do. It incurs no extra 
office work, as the check letters, in weighing net, can 
be instantly reduced to bushels by means of a key— 
thus affording a balance of the weights 7n letters, with 
the weights én figures. In short, with the Check Beam, 
elevator companies may have a system of accounts which 
will include proof of their most important figures in- 
stead of a system which proves all but the most im- 
portant figures. Mr. De Muth has had fourteen years’ 
experience in elevator accounts, and therefore thoroughly 
understands the value of checks as the only means by 
which accounts may be kept accurate. Interested 
parties can address J. A. De Murn, Toledo, Bee who 
will gladly answer hicgeepondents: 8 

The barley. faised in Spokane county, Wash. ter., is 
equal, if not superior, to the celebrated malting Canada 
barley. 


THE STOCKS OF WHEAT. 


The Cincinnati Price Current of March 5 presents its 
readers with the results of special investigations as to 
the wheat stocks in the country, exclusive of the visible 
supply as reported. It is shown that the twelve states, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, which produced 67 per cent. of last year’s 
crop, have stocks amounting to 110,000,000 bushels, or 
82 per cent. of the total production. The estimates of 
the other states add 52,000,000, aggregating 162,000,000, 
as against 115,000,000 bushels a year ago, according to 
private estimates, or 119,000,000 by the Departmentof Ag- 
riculture. Adopting the latter, the entive wheat stocks, in- 
cluding the visible supply, is about 205,000,000 bushels, 
as compared with 150,000,000 a year ago; including the 
flour estimated as wheat, the compared  ag- 
gregates are respectively 248,000,000 and 195,000,000 
bushels, the flour being 38 and 45 in million bushels. 


CORN LAWS AND THE PRICE OF 
WHEAT. 


The Chicago [nte-Ocean notices the fact that English 
statesmen misrepresent, as it claims, the factors of the 
tarift question as it concerns that country, Europe and 
the United States. In illustration it gives the following 
extract from a speech of John Bright at Birmingham 
not long since on this matter. 


“Tf I were in the United States, a citizen of that country, [should 
apeak about it more freely than | feel willing to do here, But, 
forty years ago, I recollect writing an article for a newspaper in 
this country on the question of the corn luws, and one simple argu- 
ment [ used was this—jf any intelligent artisan of Birmingham or 
an industrious weaver of Lancashire produced a given quantity of 
work in a week, ora fortnight, ora month, he was not allowed to 
provide for the wants of his family by exchanging it with the 
harener in the United States, who would give hin, , two barrels 
of flour for it, but he was compelled by law to exchange it with 
the farmer in Lincolnshire or Norfolk, who would give him only 
one barrel of flour. That was the state of things forty years ago, 
Now, curiously enough, exactly that same state of things exists in 
the United States, only it does not throw any taxation on the article 
of corn, But now the farmers of the United States of America pro- 
duce their wheat and their flour, and they are not permitted to ex- 
change them with the artisan of Birmingham or the weaver of Lan- 
cashire, but they are compelled to go to the manufacturers of their 
own country, Who will not give them half, or nearly half, as much 
as the American farmer would get from Lancashire and Birming- 
ham, ‘This is not a matter which T mention for the sake of reproach 
to the people of the United States; they have no interest in going 
wrong, and by and by they will tind out the course which is right, if 
there be a course right, which is different from the one they now 
pursue.” 


The writer in reply says that published figures amply 
show that the repeal of the corn laws in 1846 exercised 
no influence on the price of breadstuffs, and that for the 
eleven years following the price of wheat averaged in 
England twelve cents per bushel higher than in the five 
preceding years; during the eleven preceding years it 
was somewhat higher, owing to the fact that in the years 
1836-40 England exported wheat, and that the general 
prices were high. Says the Znter-Ocean, the change in 
tariff changed the points of production from England to 
other countries, but produced no effects on the price of 
wheat. Of the 4,000 articles on which it is said this 
country assesses a protective tariff, 8,995 sell at as low 
prices as in England, says the writer, while the distorted 
view presented above he attributes to the close relation 
of the Englishman's pocket to his conscience. 


POOLS AND FREIGHT RATES. 


The Chicago Hvening Journal discusses the question 
of the effect of railway pools, showing that they de- 
crease the average freight rates. When competition is 
unchecked by such arrangements, there occur times of 
cuttings of rates that seem beneficial to the farmer and 
shippers, but these are local and temporary, seldom 
helping at the times and points of need, while they are 
attended by great uncertainties in market prices, and 
generally are offset by other and more injurious discrim- 
inations, The roads are sensitive to public censure, as 
leading to higher injurious granger legislation, and they 
naturally wish the rates under pool contracts to be, or so 
appear, lower than without contracts. The mutual jeal- 
ousies and distrust of these great competing corporations 
also prevent the creating of pool rates that are much 
above what will yield a living profit, as they feel no 
security against other companies seizing on any such 
advantages to obtain custom on lower rates. This is not 
a favorable view of the moral or ethical condition of 
their management, but it results, through the natural 
greed of human nature, in the pools lowering the rates, 
and is, in the long run, an advantage to the trade and 
producers. 


DETROIT SIGHT FEED LUBRICA- 
TORS. 


That machinery requires lubricating,all will acknowl: 
edge, but how to lubricate perfectly and at the same 
time economically is a problem that has for many years 
engaged the attention of mechanics and inventors. The 
first problem to be solved was how to give to each part 
of the machine just so much of the lubricant as was 
necessary. The next was to secure a continuous and 
uniform feed. Then how to save in the quantity of oil 
used, and when these questions had been satisfactorily 
solved, to construct a lubricator that should be simple 
and perfect in action. 

Atter many years of experiment the Detroit Lubrica- 
tor Company has been able to perfect a cup which covers 
the entire ground. It is simple in construction and one 
of the best devices ever invented. We give illustration 
and description of this continuous feeding lubricator 
cup. 


A, oil reservoir; B, steam pipe; O, oil filler; D, water feed valve; 
RK, valve to regulate flow of oil; F, steam tube and condensing 
chamber; G, valve to draw off water to prevent freezing, ete.; H, 
visible feed water chamber; J, glass ind cator; K, oil discharge 
pipe, M. governor valve; N, valve to correct pulsation or unsteadi- 
ness in feed, 


Sectional view of cup. P, water pipe; S, oil conduit. 

Our second illustration gives a sectional view with 
water pipe and oil conduit. 

The principle upon which this cup is based is that 
the oil should be introduced drop by drop into the steam, 
where it would be vaporized and carried to every part 
of the machine reached by the steam, thus securing per- 
fect lubrication and preventing friction and wear. 

This cup not only shows what quantity of oil is in the 
cup, but it contains a “sight feed’? glass which shows 
just how fast the oil is being used, as it passes in sight 
of the engineer, drop by drop, to the parts to be lubrica- 
ted, he being able to give his cylinders just what is 
needed, although but a single drop in five minutes only 
were required. In these cups any clean oil may be used 
whether white or black. They are made in sizes to hold 
from half a pint to one gallon, and there is a very large 
and rapidly increasing demand for them, 

First prizes have been awarded this cup at the Fair of 
the American Institute, New York, 1880 and 1881, at the 
Millers’ International Exposition, Cincinuati, 1880, and 
at the International Cotton Exposition, Atlanta, 1881, 
and wherever exhibited. They are applied with equal 
success to stationary, marine, or locomotive engines, air 
brakes or steam pumps. It is also in order to say that 
this cup is fully protected by many letters patent owned 
exclusively by this company which have been sustained 
judicially in several hotly contested cases, so that pur- 
chasers need have no fear in their purchase and use, and 

; particular stress js laid upon the sole ownership by this 
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company of their “sight feed feature,” which makes 
their lubricators the most popular and desirable in use. 
The office of the Detroit Lubricator Company is at 98 
Griswold street, Detroit, Mich., to whom orders, applica- 
tions for information and price list should be sent. We 
will add further that a cup is sent to responsible parties 
on twenty days’ trial when desired, so that it costs noth- 
ing to give them a trial. 


THE MINNESOTA GRAIN AND 
RAILROAD BILLS. | 


The Legislature of Minnesota having adjourned, after 
passing the bills relative to the elevator and railway 
control by the state, which have caused considerable 
anxiety on the part of those interested, lest the granger 
element should show its power by very radical meas- 
ures, the question now is presented as to the character 
of the measures adopted and their probable cffects on 
the grain trade of the state. Elsewhere in this issue 
wiil be found a statement containing the main features 
of the bills as they finally passed the House, which will 
probably be a surprise to most observers from the fact 
that of the choice left by the action of the Senate, the 
more conservative plan was adopted in the face of the 
evident desire of the Senate to go to greater extremes. 
On the whole the bills may be said to closely follow 
those of Illinois and Massachusetts, and which have 
proven quite satisfactory. The Péoneer Press has inter- 
viewed a number of the prominent elevator men, rail 
way managers and grain dealers on the subject, and 
while there are many shades of differences expressed as 
to the outcome, and some regret that the stronger law 
was not enacted the general sentiment is favorable, while 
there seems to be no intention on the part of the roads to 
dispute the requirements made upon them as to ware- 
house and car facilities for private parties. Of those 
interviewed, we give the following condensed views: 

Representative Myers, who was a supporter of the 
House bills, stated that their scope was to make in fact 
an open market, which would not be the ease if the pri- 
vate houses were all made public, as country merchants 
would be shut out almost entirely. The terminal 
houses handling large amounts of grain for the public 
were properly under state control. He said that it was 
not expected that farmers would demand cars, very few 
would do so, but the merchants who bought their grain 
would use them, being able to ship at will to any con- 
signee. There were some grain men who thought the 
bill would fail to relieve the farmers, as what they 
wanted was a receipt from any warehouse, as good as ne- 
gotiable paper. Wm. Tummerman, manager of the St. 
Paul elevator, was in favor of state inspection, but he 
did not see that the measure passed would benefit the 
farmers; he considered the mixing clause unnecessary. 
Gen. Baker, railway commissioner, had not examined 
the warehouse bill, but thought that the railway law 
would insure an open market. 
the constitutionality of this law, which was the same as 
those of Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin; he did not think 
the roads would try to circumvent it. As a result, ele- 
vators will spring up everywhere where needed. 

President Hill, of the Manitoba Road, said that com- 
pany would willingly co-operate with any commissioners 
who were reasonable; he did not think the grain bill 
would make an open market at local points. The grain 
men of Minneapolis as a rule are favorable to the law, 
although many express the opinion that the Senate bill 
was preferable. The elevator men, however, such as 
VanDusen & Co., said that the passage of the Senate 
bill would have closed their houses. President G. S. 
Barnes, of the Northern Pacific, said that his company 
had always guaranteed grades at Duluth, and would do 
the same at St. Paul and Minneapolis if the grades were 
made uniform at the three points. Vice-President Mar- 
shall, of the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, who was 
active in urging the Senate bill, was in favor of the 
Warehouse receipts, the large, responsible houses could 
do the business better than a large number of small 
houses; he was satisfied with the railway law, but did 
not think that it would give the farmers a free market 
in the same sense as the Senate bill. Commission men 
generally, however, disagree with Mr. Marshall in this 
matter. Chief-Inspector Maxwell did not think the 
measure would benefit the farmer, and would afford 
them no protection; he illustrated by examples from 
Duluth. He thought that it would be difficult to find 
competent inspectors who would give $5,000 bonds and 
work on present salaries, 


He had no doubt about — 


“ 
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THE MEDART PULLEY. 


We give on this page an illustration of the Medart 
Patent Pulley, made by the Medart Patent Pulley Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo. This pulley has now been be- 
fore the public for six years, and hence has passed 
beyond the period of probation through which all new 
or novel inventions must go before the general public 
will accept them. The Medart Pulley has been tried 
and tested, and its remarkable value is now attested by 
the warmest commendations of hundreds of the leading 
manufacturers of the country. So favorable has been 
the reception of this pulley, and so strongly indorsed is 
it as to its many superior qualities, that within six years 
the manufacturers have built up what, if we are not mis 
taken, is the largest pulley business in the world. This 
pulley combines the minimum weight with the maxi- 


CHEAP WHEAT. 


In view of the excitement caused in the Chicago mar: 
ket lately by the report of the increased duties on grain 
levied by the French Government, the San Francisco 
Post discusses this matter and the present market indi- 
cations with reference to the interests of the 
Pacific coast. The question is an open one as to 
the future course. of England, which buys two-thirds 
of our grain exports; as to the policy of so-called 
“fair trade ;’? should she go back toward the policy of 
the “corn laws,” it would, says that journal, be utterly 
destructive of our foreign grain traflic, as matters are. 
Wheat has been lower the past year than for over a cen. 


tury. In 1765 it sold in Mngland for about $1.03 per 
bushel. The highest average price in this country since 


1854 was in 1865, $1.95 per bushel, and the lowest in 


mum strength, and by its improved construction and | 1859, 94 cents, being 98 cents in 1860; these two are the 


process of manufacture, is entirely free from 
the defects that have characterized many other 
kinds of pulleys. The advantages of these 
pulleys are that they are stronger than the old 
pulley of our grandfathers’ day, owing to the 
absence of shrinkage strains, the arms being 
straight, and cast with the hub in one piece 
without a rim. 

It has more arms, the number of which in- 
creases according to diameter of pulley, as does 
also the thickness of rim, which is wrought 
iron and ground perfectly smooth, which is the 
cause of a great saving of power and belting, 
not having the slippage or wear as on pul- 
leys more rough and porous. 

This pulley is thoroughly balanced for all 
speeds without the necessity of adding extra 
weights, owing to the fact that the rim is uni- 
form in thickness and width, and that every 
part is equidistant from the center. The 
spider is first ground concentrically with the 
axis of the pulley, after which the rim is at- 
tached and also ground from the same center. 
The center of gravity of a completed pulley 
made by this process is made to coincide abso- 
lutely with its geometrical center. 

As its weight is less by one-half than the 
ordinary pulley itcan be run at a higher speed, 
and enables the transmission of the same 
power with much lighter shafting, hangers, 
etc.; also a great saving in transportation. 

Itis made in split or whole up to ten feet in 
diameter, and guaranteed for any strain from 
the lightest to the heaviest. The manufact- 
urers guarantee the prices beyond competition 
in the first cost, while the indirect saving in 
their use is even more important. 

The wonderful growth and increasing de- 
mand for these pulleys—fully 250,000 of them 
being now in use—has been the cause of the 
opening of astore in Chicago at 24 and 26 
South Canal street and 99 and 101 West Second 

street, Cincinnati, Ohio, where they carry a 
vast stock and variety. Indeed, it would seem 
almost an impossibility to call for such a size 
as could not be supplied by them, from 9" to 4 
feet in diameter, whole or split. The Chicago 
branch is under the management of Mr. R. J. Pusrer | 
and J. R. WENDOVER at Cincinnati. 

In addition to their pulley business this company is 
prepared to furnish everything in the line of power 
transmitting 1.achinery, their facilities for the manw 
facture of this being of the very best. All the work sen. 
out by this company is guaranteed, and they will not 
make anything which they cannot guarantee. Cata- 
logues will be furnished upon application. 


On Nebraska Day, at the World’s Exposition, each 
visitor was presented with a memento in the shape of an 
elegant little bag of Nebraska corn. 


The following prices of the “ good olden time” are 
vouched for by a country correspondent of a St. Louis 
firm. The time is 1840 and the articles are these: Pork, 
144 cents per pound; corn, 10 cents per bushel; wheat, 
25 cents per bushe:; potatoes, 9 cents per bushel; 
chickens, 6214 @87'4 cents per dozen; cotton, 7@8 cents 
per pound, And then the countryman asks: If the 
farmers could only command these prices for corn and 
wheat, in 1840, when they did not have the improved 
agricultural implements of to-day, why can they not now 
raise the same articles for more money ? 


THE MEDART PULLEY. 


only years in this long period wherein the price was be. 
low a dollar per bushel. This is also in the face of an 
important war, and when serious military complications 
are threatened. 

England imports over $15 worth of food per capita of 
her population, nearly three times the amount she im- 
ported in 1862; and still, if compelled, she could strug- 
gle along on her own resource. One of the complica- 
tions of the Irish problem has been the competition of 
her producers with America. The cheap labor of the 
old country, with her land rents, does not offset the cheap 
productive lands of this country, acres of. which could 
be bought with a year’s rental there. The writer draws 
the conclusion that whatever may be the future of the 
tariff issue, this wheat growing and exportation, whereby 
we are sending away the fertility of our matchless soil, 
is not for our true interest in the long run, while any 
change like that of the French policy should occur in 
Great Britain we should suffer far more deeply than at 
present. In this view the Postsays that every new agri- 
cultural or manufactured product should be heartily 
welcomed, that would tend to render California inde- 
pendent of foreign legislation; that state is a world in 
itself; change cannot wither her infinite varieties, whose 


value should be made the most of and be carefully cher- 
ished, 


John Cavers, fanning mill manufacturer of Galt, Ont., 
has made an assignment. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., are build. 
ing a number of mills on the Pacific coast. 


The La Du-King Cockle Machine Co., of Rochester, 
Minn., has been levied upon by the sheriff, 


D. T. Weed, of Lanark, Il., manufacturer of the Angle 
Sieve Separator, reports business as very satis- 
factory. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Company of this 
city are fitting up an office in their establish- 
ment for the Ewart Manufacturing Company, 
who have removed their plant to Indianapolis 
Ind. 


The Richmond City Mill Works, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., write us that while they do not 
boast a boom, they are getting their share of 
the wirk that is being done, and that their 
sales are larger than for the corresponding 
term last year, 

The Medart Patent Pulley Company of St. 
Louis, Mo, increased their sales very consider- 
ably the present month as compared with Janu- 
ary. Their Northwestern business shows a 
steady improvement, and their sales from Chi- 
cago are decidedly encouraging. 

In a recent “write-up” of Moline, the Jnter- 
Ocean of this city has the following compli- 
mentary notice of a well-known concern: “The 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company man- 
ufacture grain-cleaning machinery, corn-shell- 
ers and flour and bran packers. This company 
have extensive buildings fitted up with the 
latest and best machinery. Their buildings 
consist of the main building, which is built of 
brick, and is 50x52 feet and four stories high. 
The first floor is used for offices and machine 
shop, the second for the wood department, the 
third for varnishing, finishing and pattern- 
making, and the fourth for storage. A wood 
shop, 52x40 feet, and three stories high, with a 
new extension 60x90 feet; a machine shop, 
general construction and storage building, 54 
x80 feet, three stories high; foundry, 60x80 
feet; warehouse, 60x60 feet, two stories high; 
oil and varnish house 15x15 feet: brush fac- 
tory, 16x20 feet; sand and storage shed, 48x15 
feet; cleaning house, lumber sheds and stab'es ; 
exclusive of the outbuildin.s, this company 
occupy over 67,000 square feet of floor space, 
There are about 150 men employed in this 
establishment, and the pay-roll amounts to 
about $2,000 a week.” 


Notwithstanding our large crop of corn, the exports 
are not so large as last year, showing a falling off since 
the 1st of September of about 5,500,000 bushels to Eng- 
land and the Continent. We can find a use for all our 
corn at ho ne, and it pays better to turn it into hogs, 
cattle and whisky. A Western correspondent of the 
Journal says: “The movement in corn for an eighteen 
hundred million crop, so far, has been very small. With 
corn now in Illinois, at all interior receiving points, at 
from 82 to 85 cents, there is no glut at local receiving 
points. Farmers do not seem any more inclined to sell 
their corn in Illinois since the advance than they were 
when it was worth from 20 to 25 cents per bushel. The 
real truth is that the great bulk of our corn crop is now 
converted into hogs and cattle, and it is only the renter 
and poor, shiftless farmer that sells a bushel of corn in 
its raw state. Iowais also a great home consumer of 
corn, and I presume you would smile when I make the 
statement that Iowa, in many localities, did not grow in 
1884 more corn than she will need before another corn 
crop can be made, With hogs coming to Chicago at the 
rate of from 20,000 to 50,000 per day, it is no wonder 
that our corn receipts have been so small.” 
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CHICAGO GRAIN INSPECTION. 


T. W. Lowrey, of Lincoln, Neb., writes to the Chicago 
Tribune as follows: “I noticed an article in your valu- 
able paper of the 7th headed ‘Knifing the Chicago Grain 
Trade,’ and laying it to rates alone. This you should 
not do, although I will agree with you that rates are a 
little against Chicago. Your system of inspection has 
as much to do with taking grain around Chicago as any- 
thing else. Our Western railroads have got tired trying 
to force dealers to ship their grain to your city when 
they know that they can get much better inspections at 
other markets, such as St. Louis and Baltimore. I have 
myself shipped several hundred cars of corn to Balti- 
more this season, and so far I have not had one car that 
did not grade as good as No.2. We have also had a 
great many cars inspected in St. Louis and none 
have graded less than No. 2. Of late I have sent 


a few scattering cars to your city to test your grade, but 
I find that Brother Irwin is as hard to please as ever, or 
he has taken a great fancy to his favorite grade, No. 3, 
They say the corn is a little too 
We !} 


and won’t go back on it. 
soft. I would like to know when it will get dry. 
have had no rain since September and very little 
snow. Some time ago I noticed an article in 
your paper regarding the Appeal Committee 
Now I think all this trouble regarding grades 
could be obviated if you would get three or five 
practical millers on your appeal committee that 
are not in any way interested in the grading and 
place the fees for their services at $2 per car, to 
be paid by the party taking the appeal, whether 
they change the inspection or not. As it is now 
it costs us $5 to appeal a car if they sustain the 
inspection, and as they are not practical grain 
men, I think they are o‘ten inclined to think that 
it is best to maintain the inspections. Some time 
ago I had two cars miss grade in your city, and 
our commission merchants held them out to call 
the committee on, but before they could find 
them the railroad company told them that they 
would charge demurrage on the cars if not un- 
loaded. There had already $6 per car demurrage 
accrued and no inspection committee reported on 
them; they thought best to sell the grain before 
any more charges would accrue. As it is I am 
$6 per car out, as the railroad folks say it was no 


fault of theirs that the inspection committee did 
not find the grain. I claim that wheat that will 
make good, sweet flour, and is reasonably clean, 
should grade No.2. I also think that corn that 
is dry enough to grind and the meal will keep a 
reasonable length of time, should grade No. 2. 
We should not be compelled to furnish corn or 
wheat that will keep in an elevator in large 
quantities two or three years just to protect men 
that want something to gamble on. Giveusa . 
liberal inspection and a small reduction on 
freights east of your city, and it won’t be long before 
our corn will be billed in Chicago, if it goes east in 
place of via St. Louis. Please don’t think because we 
have not shipped you much corn of late that we are 
out of it, as Nebraska has several millions yet to spare. 
If Brother Irwin will only make us another visit, we will 
show him plenty of corn, and it won’t look like the corn 
he saw last time he was here. 


Reports from Missouri, Kansas and Illinois say that 
the snow is about all gone and shows a bad looking 
wheat crop. The plant has a black, dead look, and is 
believed to be fully a month late in growth as compared 
with last year. 


Letters from Tennessee, Kentucky and Southern Ohio 
unite in describing tht prospect for winter wheat as 1 
gloomy one. Some of them say that the wheat never 
promised worse than now. Minneapolis millers have 
advanced wheat two cents a bushel. 


A merchant of Indianapolis, Ind., recently speaking 
of the relative conditions of business men and the farm- 
ers at present, said that a bushel of grain has a higher 
purchasing power now than for the past ten years, in 
hardware, cotton goods, sugar and coffee, newspapers, 
etc.; so that he thought the farmers had no right to com- 
plain, as the advantages were on their side, farm pro- 
ducts being relatively higher than manufactured goods. 


CORRUGATED IRON FOR COVER- 
ING ELEVATORS. 


The use of corrugated iron for sheathing buildings has 
steadily grown in favor in the past few years, especially 
since iron has become so cheap in price. The advant- 
ages of such use are so apparent that we hardly need 
enumerate them. First of all is its durability, as well 
as its superior architectural appearance. Corrugated 
iron is the strongest form of sheet iron, and its lineal 
rigidity imparts no inconsiderable strength to the build- 
ing when properly applied. One very marked advant- 
age of its use is the fire-proof qualities which it imparts 
to the exterior of buildings. This point is one that ele- 
vator owners appreciate, as elevators are exposed to a 
certain amount of hazard from their necessary proximity 
to railroads; and the sparks from moving trains consti- 
tute a very material fire risk. In any event, the building 
sheathed with iron is recognized asa superior risk by in- 
surance companies, and their rates are made accordingly. 

We are indebted to the Cincinnati Corrugating Co. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the accompanying illustration, 
which shows the application of straight and curved cor- 


APPLICATION OF CORRUGATED IRON TO AN ELEVATOR. 


rugated iron toan elevator. In an elevator, when it fully 
settles down, the strain is on the outer wall. The corru- 
gations are made cross-wise of the sheet, so that when 
applied they will run up and down the building, giving 
more elasticity to the iron, and preventing its buckling, 
as Other iron siding does when the building settles. The 
sheets being laid with one inch lap, and the nails being 
one inch above the upper edge of lower sheet, the sheets 
are enabled to slide one inch in twenty-four inches, as 
the sides of the elevator settle. Each sheet is nailed two 
inches above the edge, and there is an inch lap allowing 
the sheet to slide an inch before the nails, by which it is 
attached, to impinge on tbe lower sheet; each sheet, in 
fact, acts independently. . 

This is only one of the almost numberless applications 
that may be made of corrugated iron. We may add 
here the general claims made for their goods by the Cin- 
cinnati Corrugating Co., which we take from their hand- 
some new catalogue just issued: 

“With our improved machinery we make a perfect 
sheet of corrugated iron, guaranteed uniformly straight, 
flat, free from holes, warps, and all imperfections. Such 
a corrugated sheet as we make cannot be made in the or- 
dinary way. Each sheet issheared on ends and sides, 
making it perfectly square; every corrugation is perfect, 
having a uniform depth entire length of sheet. Side 
corrugations are finished to make a tight, neat joint, 
barely perceptible. Every corrugation is a channel in 


This may be seen by looking at the commercial columns | itself, carrying off its share of the water quickly—not al- 
of the papers in our market centers; sugar and coffee are | lowing it to remain and rust the roof or flood the joints. 


hardly more than half as high as five years ago. 


It provides for contraction and expansion without warp- 


ing or displacing the sheet. There is no solder to crack 
off with the heat as on tin. Itis the cheapest covering 
considering its lasting qualities. It never wears out if 
kept properly painted. Itis easier to put on than any 
other metal covering; any one who can drive a nail can 
attach it. It can be readily taken off and moved from 
one building to another.” 

Much interesting information may be gleaned from 
this catalogue, from which the above is taken, and which 
is sent gratis to applicants. 


WHEAT GROWING. 


The American Cultivator, a representative agricultural 
paper, discusses quite fully the various elements of the 
wheat problem, with special reference to the present 
non-remunerative prices, and the fear expressed by a 
great many that this condition may become parmanent, 
due to the largely increasing fields of competition, such 
as India, Australia, etc. This view has given expression 
on the part of statist’cians and our Agricultural Depart- 
ment, to the advice to the American producer to largely 


; curtail wheat growing, replacing it with other products. 


The Cultivator repeats the well-known fact that 
the world is always within a few months’ time of 
an absolute scarcity of food, and that the reserves 
are comparatively small, consisting of only a few 
million bushels, and as this is true of all kinds of 
food supplies, only a brief period of non-produc- 
tion would bring the world to the verge of star- 
vation; but with the extensive fields of produc- 
tion, in some of which there will always be a 
surplus, accessible through the immense modern 
facilities of transportation, there is little or no 
danger of such a condition. 

At the present time, by the accidental coinci- 
dence of good crops everywhere, we have outrun 
for a brief period the active demand; but there is 
no evidence that the world’s capacity for the con- 
sumption of wheat has diminished. In the use of 
this cereal there has always been some economy, 
varying with other factors, as wages and work, but 
the present low price has largely increased its use 
among the poorer classes, which will to a large 
extent remain permanent. Reports indicate from 
all quarters a decrease in wheat acreage, as the 
same conditions exist universally in the wheat 
growing countries. This is not altogether due to 
design, butlargely to the necessities of the produc- 
ers. 


ally decreased, as the lands soon become exhaust- 
ed, requiring expensive fertilizers, while the cost 
of tillage and harvesting and the delays and un- 
certainties of crop returns keep these expenses 
permanently high. It would require but a small, 
say, a ten per cent. reduction in the production 
of wheat in our country, from that of last year, 
to produce a scarcity; the smallest estimates of the 
reductions already made amount to 75,000,000 bushels. 
Without our wheat and flour exports, in the balance of 
trade we should,as matters now are,be compelled to export 
gold. This conditionin our country finds its parallel in 
other wheat-producing countries; thus everything points 
to a large increase in market prices, due to this large re- 
duction of product inthe comingseason. We know that 
this decline in wheat acreage has taken place in Eng- 
land, and may safely assume that it is widely ex- 
tended. 

The fears expressed as to the new fields of foreign 
competition, such especially as India, do not seem to 
have a good basis. A quarter of a century ago the vast, 
inexhaustible, fertile fields of Southern Russia, capable 
of producing the finest varieties of hard wheat, were 
pointed to as the coming destructive factor in our wheat 
trade; to-day but little is said of those great fields that 
require intelligent cultivation, ample means of trans- 
portation, etc., to be made available, while in fact the 
past few years has seen a decline in the Russian wheat 
competition in Europe. But, says the writer, we are 


not only keeping up with the progress of the world in — 


all these matters, but are in general far in the lead, 
while our own rapidly-growing nation promises an al- 
most limitless demand for our own use. The advice, 
therefore, given to producers just at this time, to volun-- 


tarily reduce their wheat acreage seems not to be ~ 


judicious, and likely, if followed, to react iajuriously to 
the real interests of producers as well as to the country 
in general, : 


The actual cost of production has not materi- - 
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' ROLLER DETACHABLE CHAIN 
BELTING. 


Detachable Chain Belting seems to be one of those 
things for which the uses are infinite. Already it has 
been applied {o an endless variety of industrial opera- 
tions and in all kinds of establishments, where its utility 
has been amply demonstrated. For instance, in the 
domain of elevating and conveying, chain belting is suc- 
cessfully used for the handling of clay, coke, broken 
stone, coal, ice, ores, grain of any kind, dry and spent 
tan, sand, phosphates, malt, sawdust, chemicals, slack, 
brick, lime, logs, plaster, raw sugar, seeds of all kinds, 
barrels, kegs, lumber, etc. 

We give on this page a series of illustrations showing 
the salient features of the Anti-Friction Roller Detach- 
able Chain Belt ng, made by the Roller Chain Belting 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio. Figs. 1,2,3 and 4 show the 
chain and its attachments suitable for elevators, flour 


i} ly ji 


Bie: 7. 


or bearing, covers the entire portion of the pin between 
the end grooves or notches, there being no wear upon 
the ends of pin or outside links, for the reason that 
the pin is held rigidly, not moving in the square. slot. 
The pins and links are also greatly strengthened by the 
tubular bearing, or that portion of the link upon which 
the roller is mounted, and which, taken together, makes 
the strain upon the pin a shearing strain upon the ends, 
thus giving it greater strength than it would otherwise 
have. 

“Tt is detachable in every link, has great wearing sur- 
face, runs with little or no friction, very little noise, can 
be run with either side tothe wheel or in either direction 
equally well. 

“Roller Chain is made of steel or best malleable iron, 
the malleable only being detachable. 

“Runs smoothly, is a substitute for leather and rubber 
belting and cog gear wheels, over which it has many ad- 
vantages. No lost motion, no slipping, by reason of 


Fig. 4. 


INDIAN WHEAT EXPORTS. 


In the face of unfriendly legislation on the part of 
European governments as to our wheat exports, the in- 
terest in our main competing countries increases. It is 
stated that in India a line of road has been projected 
from Belaspoor to Katni, which will be of the greatest 
importance as a grain carrier, which has already been 
commenced by the state. The line passes through a 
valuable coal and iron region, and taps the great grain- 
producing section of the central provinces, where cereals 
are said to glut the market, while 1,000,000 acres of rich 
wheat lands are waiting cultivation. At the same time 
this, so-called, Chhatisghur country, has a surp!us of 
250,000 tons of grain for export. These facts do not 
confirm the idea that the Indian competition is merely 
temporary. The rise and increase of its wheat traffic 
has beensteady. In 1879-80 only some 4,400,000 bushels 
were exported; this rose to about 40,000,000 in 1881-2, 


Wu 


“Fig. 6. 


ANTI-FRICTION ROLLER DETACHABLE CHAIN BELTING, AND SOME OF I'S APPLICATIONS. 


mills, etc. Fig. 5 shows an elevator leg using the chain 
belting. Fig. 6 shows a wrought iron elevator boot, and 
Fig. 7 shows sections of straw and pulp carriers, and a 
section of conveyors for grain, malt, seeds, sawdust, etc. 
Respecting the advantages of the Anti-Friction Roll- 
er Detachable Chain Belting, the manufacturers say : 
“The action of the friction roller upon the sprocket 
wheels and links, greatly reduces friction and the usual 
-wear upon both, by rolling when coming in contact with 
the sprockets, until seated, when it rests quietly till re- 
leased by leaving the wheel, causing no scrape whatever. 
Again, when the chain is used for conveyors, in its move- 
ment on a plane or incline, rolls upon the rollers, thus 


requiring greatly reduced power to drive the conveyor, ' 
than is the case where chains are dragged upon their | 


flat surface, thus admitting of a lighter chain to do the 
same work, its strength not being exhausted in dragging 
its own weight. 

“The formation of the links is such, that the greatest 
strength to weight of met 1 is obtained, there being ab- 
solutely no weak point. 

“The great wearing surface, strength and durability of 
the chain.—By an examination of the links and pin after 
detaching, it will be discovered that the wearing surface, 


which a uniform motion is attained, greatly enhancing 
the working of all machinery. 

“Fully ten per cent. of power is lost by the slipping of 
leather and rubber belts, and the friction resulting there- 
from rapidly generates heat, which hardens the face of 
the one and rots the fabric of the other, and is one of the 
most prevalent causes of fire in mills, warehouses, etc. 

“Frequently space is of greatimportance. Roller Chain 
of from 2 to 4 inches in width is the equivalent of a 12 
to 80 inch leather or rubber be It, and the sprocket wheels 
for the chain will cost from one-fourth to one-half less 
than pulleys for leather or rubber belting. Chain eleva- 
tors can be driven from the bottom.” 

The manufacturers have issused an interesting cata- 
logue containing numerous illustrations of their belting 
and its applications, which they will send to parties who 
apply for it. 


In the last fiscal year exports of breadstuffs to Ger- 
many were 8,742,012 bushels, valued at $6,070,291. Of 
this amount, wheat and wheat flour were equal to 1,039,- 
375 bushels, valued at $1,070,657; rye, 3,474,154 bushels, 


and fell the following year to 28,500,000, but in 1883-4 
rose again to 42,000,000 bushels. During seven months 
of last year the exports of Indian wheat amounted to 
20,000,000 bushels. These are about equally divided 
between England and the other European markets; but 
during 1884 the traffic with France did not fall at all in 
proportion to that with England. 


Wheat can be grown onthe line of the Canada Pa- 
cific Railroad, it is said, ata cost of 31 cents a bushel. 
The cost of transportation to Liverpool is 33 cents more. 


A good deal of corn for the past month or two has 
been bought and shipped to Eastern and Southern inte- 
rior points entirely independent of Chicago or St. Luis 
mark ets. 


The Vandalia Road reports an exceptionally heavy 
demand for cars for corn shipment. These cars are 
wanted for Eastern shipment, and the West is also call- 
ing for a large amount. 


The Howe Scales have all the latest improvements. It 


valued at $2,383,038, and corn, 4,228,483 bushels, valued | is true economy to buy the best. Borden; Selleck & Co.; 


at $2,581,756. 


agents, Chicago, Il. 
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WHO WERE THE 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade ;—You 
mentioned in your last issue that a new elevator of 1,000,- 
000-bushels capacity had just been started at Port Will- 
iam, Canada, built and owned by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. Will you please inform us in your next 
number who was the architect of this building, and also 
who furnished the plans for the elevator at Port Arthur, 
owned by the same company, and oblige 

Yours truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 


ARCHITECTS? 


KIRE EXTINGUISHING APPARATUS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have just finished flooring the building of the Sechler 
Curriage Works with iron beams, and corrugating the 
arches. Old rails were used for beams, sixteen feet 
span, making an excellent as well as a cheap job. We 
have also completed the fire protection of the “Kokosing 
Mills,” at Mt. Vernon, Ohio. The system is complete, 
with chemical tank, automatic alarm, non-freezing 
chemicals and automatics. Part of the piping is in the 
open air, and recently underwent 25 degrees below zero 
with no ill effects. 

The “Manhattan Mills,” at Toledo, Ohio, are also be- 
ing finished with the same complete system. Contracts 
have been closed with the New Portage Straw Board 
Works, and with the works of De Bus & Hansen, Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio, for complete equipments of automatics, 
chemicals, tanks and alarms. Yours truly, 

Tuer RuTHENBURG AUTOMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
AND ENGINEERING Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OUR INLAND WATERWAYS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
just read your excellent journal, devoted to the two great 
correlated and peculiar branches of our country’s indus- 
tries, for the first time, aud gather very valuable infor 
mation even from the advertisements. If the old, 
abominable feudal policies of the pastages are at length 
overthrown by human instrumentalities, advancing 
under the banners of a true Christian civilization, it will 
banish famine from the human race and lighten all the 
Eastern hemisphere with beams of the world’s after- 
noon sun. But not by cannon balls, bombs, bayonets, or 
implements of war can this be done; the practical mate- 
rial forces must be those of peace. 

Prominent in the ranks of these is the American navi- 
gation of the high seas. While railways and elevators 
are and should be widely extended, the amazing and 
alarming decline in our ocean shipping, in the face of 
the general d. velopment and advance of the industrial 
arts is not realized by the people as it shonld be; herein 
lies much of our présent difficulty and danger. This can 
only be partially explained; after making all due allow- 
ance for ordinary forms of human error there still re- 
mains a deep mystery overhanging the terrible decline 
of our ocean navigation and maritime power, as it does 
also that of tue Mississippi Basin, in the lack of the 
completion of a suitable connection of the river ba the 
great American lakes. 

One of the physical wonders of onr planet is the ad- 
mirable providential arrangements of nature for Ameri- 
can navigation, and in our history there is nothing more 
astonishing than its neglect and betrayal; for it has been 
betrayed by treachery and incapacity, and is so still. As 
to the Hennepin Canal, I have been informcd by reliable 
authority that it is impracticable, owing to the insuffi- 
ciency of Rock River to furnish an adequate supply of 
water. But even if practicable, it ought not to be thrust 
forward until the Illinois and Michigan Canal enlarge- 
ment is completed, and a suitable connection made be- 
tween the Mississippi and the lakes, through our great 
coal fields, via the Illinois River, and rivers cleared of 
their snags and rendered safe for navigation. 

One who, as a boy of sixteen to eighteen, has carried 
thousands of heavy sacks of grain on his back into and 
out 0° warehouses, can appreciate your cut and descrip- 


tion of the splendid elevator “D” at Duluth, Minn., in 
your January issue—quite different are those noble 
structures at the western terminus of our inland seas 
from the notable fortress at the western terminus of 
the Mediterranean. And one who has, when twenty-one 
years of age, made a march of 2,500 miles with ox teams 
through a wilderness, an expedition eight times the 
distance of Sherman’s march from Atlanta to the sea, 
surpassing it greatly in danger, hardships and difficulty, 
should be able to appreciate the advantages of railways. 
So, too, one who has shipped grain to Chicago when 
the largest elevator only held 150,000 bushels, and corn 
to New Orleans when one bushel was sold at a price 
that less than eight pounds paid its freight from the Illi- 
nois River; and has also hauled corn in wagons sixteen 
miles and sold it at this station for twelve cents per 
bushel, when it was worth sixty in New York, may be 
said to have taken some degrees in American Commerce, 
Transportation and Agriculture. Such have been my 
hard, personal experiences in the “rudiments.” As to the 
last two, I refer those interested to my essay in Vol. XI. 
of the Reports of the Illinois Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
Yours truly, W. T. STackPoue. 
Fairbury, Ill. 


ELEVATOR CHARGES AT NEW 
YORK AND BUFFALO, 


[From the Albany Daily Times.] 


It was by the very close vote of 59 to 54 in the Assem- 
dly yesterday that Mr. Sherman’s Elevator bill, which 
the Canal Committee reported adversely, was sent to the 
Committee of the Whole for open discussion. Messrs. 
Oliver, Hagerty, Hardin, and Roesch. were effective 
speakers in favor of removing what the Hepburn Com- 
mittee, in 1879, called a barnacle upon the commerce of 
the state. We hope the bill will not fail. It aims as 
honest a blow at extortion and monopoly as ever was 
siruck. Itis at the same time moderate and equitable. 
The bill is short, and reads as follows: 


The maximum charge for elevating, receiving, weighing, and dis- 
charging grain by means of floating and stationary elevators and 
warehouses in this state shall not exceed the following rates, viz. 
First. For elevating, receiving, weighing, and discharging ain, 
one-half of one cent a bushel. Second. In the process of grain, 
ling grain by means of elevators, the vessel or canalboat shall only 
be required to pay the actual costs of trimming when loading, and 
for shoveling or trimming to the leg of the elevator when unload- 
in 

aay person or perso: s violating the provisions of this act shall 
upon conviction thereof, be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, an 
be punished by a fine of not less than $250 and costs thereof. 

A person may sue for said penalty any person or persons violat- 

ing the provisions of this act in any court having jurisdiction, and 

on recovery of ihe aforesaid penalty the same shall be paid to the 
treasurer of the county in which said recovery is had, for the bene- 
fit of said county. 

Avy person injured by the violation of the provisions of this act 
may sue for and recover any damages he may sustain against any 
person or persons violating said provisions. 

This aci shall not apply to any village, town, or city having less 
than 130,000 inhabitants. 

This act shall take effect immediately. 


A similar bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. Cogge- 
shall was reported favorably by the Committee on Canals, 
and recommitted for further consideration. 

Legislation to regulate the charges of the elevators is 
by no means a new proposition. A bill was introduced 
by Senator Hardenbergh in 1870 to provide for the own- 
ership of the elevators by the state, the same as the Gen. 
eral Government owns and manages the postal system, 
and the same as some governments own and control the 
telegraphs, railroads, and other public works. The ele- 
vators were rightly regarded as public servants, and it 
being plain that their owners were not managing their 
trust for the public good it was proposed to pay them for 
their investment and conduct the elevators as a part of 
the canal system. Committees of the Legislature in 
1875 and 1879 investigated the complaints against the 
elevators and found them sustained by the facts. (See 
Senate documents 89, 1875, and the Hepburn Committee 
report, 1879.) The Auditor of the Canal Department in 
1880 reported in favor of breaking up the elevator pool 
by legislative enactment. In the n-xt year the Hurd 
Committee, which took the matter into consideration, 
reported that the elevator charges were exorbitant and 
tended to turn commerce from the state. Gov. Cornell 
recommended in one of his messages that the charges 
should be reduced, and Superintendents Dutcher and 
Shanahan both recommended in their reports that the 
termiual charges by the elevators bé limited to reason- 
able rates. Now a bill is presented in the legislature de- 
signed to correct the injustice of the elevator pool and to 
retain the grain traffic on the Erie Canal. It is favored 
chiefly by boatmen, comparatively poor men, mostly, 
who make a livelihood by hard work, and to whom the 


exaction of charges over a reasonable profit is downrigh¢ 
robbery. 

As proof that the boatmen are not coining money, we 
may take a canalboat with 8,000 bushels of grain received 
at Buffalo. The boatman pays there for towing, $5; for 
trimming, $10; scalper’s commission, $13; insurance, 
$8, or $46 in all. From Albany to New York he pays 
for towing, $28; at New York, elevator (not for elevat- 
ing, which is paid by the owner of the grain, but for 
trimming out), $40. He has an average shortage to 
account for to the amount of $10. His wharfage is $1 
and his towing back to Albany is $15. Total, $140. He 
gets (at 314 cents a bushel) $260 for his thirty days’ trip, 
leaving $12C to pay his expenses for mules, men, wear 
and tear, and insurance, and he may live upon what is 
left. The great grain owners or shippers are not inter- 
ested in the bill, for it matters little to them whether the 
grain goes by the canal or the St. Lawrence, by the rail- 
roads, or whether the boatmen are overtaxed or not. The 
farmers of this state are interested in the bill, though 
they are scarcely aware of it, for it makes a considerable 
difference in their sales of horses, and mules, and fodder, 
whether the canal is prosperous or not. Thousands of 
workingmen who labor upon the canals, or who help to 
handle the grain at Buffalo and New York, are deeply 
interested in securing a reduction in the elevator charges, 
and increased shipments: The m neyed interests are 
not pushing the bill. There is no lobby engaged in se- 
curing its passage, although there have been boatmen 
who have given their time to it and worked like mules 
on the towpath, exciting with their rough clothes and 
speech almost as much derision as Miss Flite and the 
man from Shropshire in the Chancery Court, in the case 
of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce. 

Opposed to the bill are the elevater interests of Buffalo 
and New York. No poor men in rough coats and flanne! 
shirts, but men with millions behind them—men whose 
great establishments stand like toll-gates over the canals 
that cannot be avoided, and who charge the boatman for 
the same service three or four times the honest cost, and 
three or four times what he would have to pay at a Brit- 
ish port, on the other side of the lake. These people, 
perhaps, are not employing a lobby. Perhaps they are 
content to take their luck, whatever it may be. Perhaps 
they will let their excessive earnings rest in the banks 
and make no effort to employ “counsel to watch their 
interests,” and save their revenue, it would be so busi- 
ness-like. 

We have in previous articles shown how exorbitant 
were the canal elevator charges in New York and Buf- 
falo as compared with those in Chicago and Canadian 
ports, and we have shown how the Canadian canal sys- 
tem is offering superior advantages to American grain 
shippers. In brief, the Buffalo charges are now almost 
double the Chicago charges, and the New York charges 
are two and athird times as much. The bill reduces 
the charges to the Chicago standard. Regarding the ad- 
vantages of the Canadian route, it may be briefly said, on 
the authority of a trustworthy Buffalo boatman, that two 
boats loaded at Chicago, with grain for Europe, may run 
side by side until they get to Lake Erie. Then one boat 
will break cargo at Port Colborne (if it does not pass 
through the canal), and the other will break cargo at 
Buffalo. One pays $2 a thousand bushels and the other 
pays $5.75. By the time one cargo gets to Rochester the 
other will be at Montreal ready for the European steam- 
er, and by the time the New York cargo is at New York 
City the Canadiancargo isat Liverpool. But, it is asked, 
is the grain really being diverted to Canadian ports as it 
was said it would be? We will give the figures, which 
make a more powerful argument than any words we can 
write. In the United States Treasurer’s report of com- 
merce and navigation for 1881, it is shown thatthe ex- 
ports of wheat from New York in that year were 57, 
000,000 bushels. The crops have increased since then, 
but the report for 1884 shows that the exports from New 
York had fallen to 20,445,000 bushels. The shipments 
of wheat upon the canals of New York in 1880 were 382,- 
240,000 bushels, In 1883 they were 19,120,000 bushels, 
and had recovered in 1884 to 26,346,000 bushels. These 
figures tell the whole story, and it would be better for 
the state to buy the elevators and run them as a part of 
the canals than let the old system go on until the ele- 
vators have sucked out every drop of life and prosperity 
from the state’s great waterway. 


Over 200,000 Howe Scales have been sold, and the de- : 


mand is increasing continually. Borden, Selleck & Co., _ 
agents, Chicago, Il. 
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Cust»>m—Transportation Charges. 


Atchison & N. R. Co. vs. Miller—Supreme Court of Nebraska-- 
November, 1884 


1. Limiratron or ACTIONS—STATUTE MUST BE PLEAD- 
ED. 


The statute of limitations, as a defense to an action, must be 
pleaded, or it will be considered as waived by the defendant. 


2. RArmRoADS—RuLES CONCERNING TRANSPORTATION. 


A rule or custom adopted by a railroad company concerning its 
contracts with its patrons for the transportation of grain, cannot 
operate upon those of its patrons who have no knowledge of the 
existence oi such rule, and such persons will not be legally bound 
thereby. 


38. SaAmME—CONTRACTS FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


When acarrier offers to carry the goods of a shipper for a certain 
price per carload, and the shipper accepts such offer and ships the 
goods thereunder, the carrier is bound thereby, and cannot be heard 
to say he will not abide by its terms; andif a greater sum is retained 
by the carrier, upon sale of the goods, it will Be required to respond 
to the shipper for such excess. 


4. Action or Conrract—ALLEGED ILLEGALITY MUST 
BE PLEADED. 


If, in an action upon a contract, fair and legil upon its face, it is 
claimed _by the defendant that the contract is void as being illegal 
and against public policy, such illegality must be pleaded, or it will 
be disregarded by the court in which such action is pending. 


Error from Richardson county. 
Marquette & Deweese, for plaintiff. Frank Martin, 
for defendant. 


Reese, J. The allegations of the petition of the de- 
fendant in error, filed in the district court, were, in sub- 
stance, that the defendant (plaintiff in error) was a 
common carrier, and engaged in carrying freights, etc-, 
from Falls City, Neb., to Atchison, Kan., and various 
other points; that the plaintiff (defendant in error), with 
one George L. Moore, was engaged in the business of 
buying and selling grain at Falls City, and shipping the 
same over the road and in the cars of plaintiff in error 
during the years 1877 and 1878, and that on the fifteenth 
day of March, 1877, the plaintiff and defendant entered 
into a contract by which it was agreed that the plaintiff 
in error was to carry tbe corn of the defendant in error 
in carload lots from Falls City, Neb., to Atchison, Kan., 
at the rate of $22 per carload of 24,000 pounds or less; 
that, in pursuance of this contract, Miller & Moore 
shipped over the road of plaintiff in error, to Atchison, 
175 carloads of corn, and that plaintiff in error collected 
and retained out of the proceeds of the corn so shipped 
the sum of $25 per carload, and agreed to pay the said 
Miller & Moore the difference between the amount 
agreed upon and the amount so retained, but had failed 
so to do upon demand; that the firm of Miller & Moore 
was dissolved in the year 1878, and this claim transferred 
to Miller, the plaintiff below. ‘To this petition a general 
demurrer was filed by plaintiff in error, which was over- 
ruled by the district court, whereupon plaintiff in error 
answered, admitting the corporate existence of defend- 
ant, but denying all other allegations of the petition. A 
trial was had, which resulted in a verdict and judgment 
in favor of the plaintiff below. The plaintiff in error 
now brings the cause into this court by proceedings in 
error. 

The proof taken upon the trial shows that on the 
eighteenth day of March, 1877, the general freight agent 
of plaintiff in error wrote and sent by mail to the firm of 
Miller & Moore the following letter: 


‘“AnonIson, Kan., March 18, 1877. 
“Miller & Moore, Falls City, Neb.—GrEntTs: i have instructed 
our agert to charge $22 for 24, 000 or less of corn on all of our busi- 


ness, Falls City to Atchison. 
; % “Yours truly, J. E, Urr.” 


Miller & Moore then began shipping corn under this 
agreement, the freight bills being made out accordingly. 
Shortly afterward, the defendant in error was in the 
office of plaintiff in error at Falls City, and in looking 
over the books of plaintiff in error he discovered that a 
higher rate was being charged for the transportation, 
this higher rate being the tariff rate of the railroad com- 
pany. He inquired of the agent the cause of this, and 
was informed by him that the bills had been returned to 
him corrected so as to conform to the higher rate, and 
that he had “telegraphed down and wanted to know how 
it was his bills were sent back corrected at regular rates,” 
and that Utt had informed him (the agent) “it was all 

_ right, and Miller & Moore could draw the difference in 
rebate—in the form of rebate.” Miller & Moore con- 
tinued to ship corn until about 120 carloads were shipped, 


when the firm of Miller & Moore was dissolved. Upon 
demand by Miller for the amount due him from plaintiff 
in error, payment was refused, whereupon he commenced 
this suit for its recovery. 

The first question presented by plaintiff in error in its 
brief is that a part of the shipments were made more 
than four years prior to the commencement of the action, 
and that the claim, to that extent, if any ever existed, 
was barred by the statute of limitations. This question 
cannot be considered here, for the reason that no issue 
of this character is raised by the pleadings. “The bene- 
fit of the statute, like any other personal privilege, may 
be waived, and will be unless pleaded.” Taylor vs. 
Courtnay, 15 Neb. 196; S.C. 16 N. W. Rep. 842; Maxw. 
Pl. & Pr. (1883), 79. 

It is claimed by plaintiff in error that the district court 
erred in refusing to instruct the jury that, under the 
evidence in the case, the contract, if any existed, would 
expire at the end of the year in which it was made. The 
plaintiff in error introduced testimony on the trial tend- 
ing to show that it was arule or custom of the company 
that all contracts like the one involved in this case term- 
inated with the year in which they were entered into. 
This was shown by other shippers who had like con- 
tracts, and by the officers and agents of the company; 
but no proof was offered which in any degree tended to 
show that defendant in error or Moore had any knowl. 
edge of such custom. But, on the contrary, it was 
affirmatively shown by him, not only that he had no such 
knowledge, but that his claim had been recognized by 
plaintiff in error as a valid claim, and he had been as- 
sured by its officers and agents that it would be paid. 
If such a custom existed it could not be claimed to bind 
those who had no knowledge of it, nor could it be held 
to bind any one if waived by the party making the rule. 
The court did not err in refusing the instruction. 

It is next claimed by plaintiff in error that the letter 
introduced in evidence did not amount to a contract. 
Standing alone it is evident it does not; yet, when taken 
in connection with the other facts in the case, it is equal- 
ly clear that the letter forms a part of a contract which 
existed as soon as accepted and performed by defendant 
in error. Briefly stated, it amounts to this: Plaintiff in 
error, by its duly authorized agent, says to defendant in 
error: “You can ship over our road for $22 per car, and 
Ihave so instructed our agent at your station.” The de. 
fendant in error enters upon the performance of the 
offered contract, and so notifies plaintiff in error. When 
he suggests that the contract is being violated by higher 
charges, he is informed that “it is all right,” and he can 
draw the difference in the “form of a rebate,” and the 
performance of the contract’ is continued by both par- 
ties. It was, perhaps, terminable at the option of either 
party, but neither one saw proper to terminate it. It 
must not be forgotten thet the contract was executed by 
both of the parties toit, and this action was brought for 
the purpose of recovering that which was due defendant 
in error by virtue of his fulfillment of it, and that which 
was wrongfully withheld by plaintiff in error. The 
cases cited by plaintiff in error were actions for damages 
for the nonfulfillment of contracts to furnish or transport 
property; but had these contracts been executed we ap- 
prehend the holding would have been different. The 
next point presented by plaintiff in error is that if the 
theory of defendant in error is true, then the contract 
was against public volicy and is void. This question is 
not presented by the issues in the case. It is well settled 
that the illegality of a contract, if relied upon asa de- 
fense, must be pleaded. Barnett vs. Glossop, 3 Dowl. 
625; S.C. 1 Bing. N. C. 633; Dickson vs. Burk, 6 Ark: 
412; Stannard vs. McCarty, 1 Morris (Iowa) 124; Huston 
vs. Williams, 3 Blackf. 170; Suit vs. Woodhall, 116 Mass. 
547; Cummins vs. Barkalow, 4 Keyes (N. Y.) 514; S.C. 
1 Abb. App. Dec. 479; U.S. vs. Sawyer, 1 Gall. C. C. 87; 
Chambers vs. Games, 2 Greene (Lowa) 320; 1 Chit. Pi. 
276; 2 Chit. Pl. 503, 507. 

The judgment of the district court is affirmed. 


Crop reports from all the agricultural counties of Cal- 
ifornia are to the following effect: In the Sacramento 
Valley grain is in good condition, and showers within a 
fortnight will make an abundant harvest. The same 
may be said of the bay and coast counties. The grain 
in the San Joaquin valley is suffering from lack of mois- 
ture. In some localities it is likely to prove a partial 
failure, even if rain comes within a few days. In the 
extreme southern counties the prospect is good, and the 
usual March showers will insure a full crop. The acre- 
age equals that of last year. 


SCE ik SE 
ITEMS FROM ABROAD] 
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Australia will probably ship a fair quantity of wheat 
this season, the freights being particularly low. 


Austria and Hungary have decided to follow Ger. 
many’s example in raising the duties on foreign grain, 
and bills increasing the duties on cereals have been 
introduced in the Austrian and Hungarian Chambers. 
These bills, however, mainly affect the articles imported 
from Germany and France. 


A man names George Rogerson met his death by acci- 
dental suffocation at Fleetwood, England, recently. He 
was a carpenter, and was engaged, together with three 
others, in driving iron bolts into one of the bins at the 
grain elevator of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway 
Co. He was working inside the bin, standing on the 
wheat, which was being run off into a room below, and 
while in this position was gradually drawn into the pipe 
and suffocated. 


The German Consul at Stockholm, Sweden, re 
ports as follows: “Buyers here complain that agri- 
culturists do not pay sufficient attention to the good 
quality of their seed corn to insure salable produce, and 
also that they do not deliver it properly cleaned or fin- 
ished. Agricultural societies, assisted by the Govern- 
ment, have established chemical and agricultural sta- 
tions, and provided corn-cleaning machinery, without 
effecting any visible improvements. 

England continues very bearish on wheat. A late 
letter says: ‘From all we can gather the shipments (of 
wheat) from India seem likely to be 40,000@50,000 tons 
per month (say 1,500,000 bushels pcr month), and it is said 
that probaby half of this may goto the Continent. If 
prices were to advance we think they could do even 
more than this. We think parties in the trade must 
keep their eyes particularly on this part of the world 
(India). The importation of flour continues enormous, 
and this, of course, interferes materially with the wheat 
trade.” — 


The Department of State has received a dispatch from 
the Hon. J. A. Kasson, American Minister at Berlin, 
stating that the new German tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts has passed, to take effect immediately. Under this 
law the following duties will be collected, viz.: Upon 
wheat, 3 marks; rye, 8 marks; buckwheat, 1 mark, and 
barley, 1 mark for 100 kilos. Under the provisions of 
the treaty between the United States and Prussia this 
country will be entitled to export rye to Germany under 
the most favored nation clause of the treaty at the old 
rate of 1 mark per hundred kilograms, until June 30, 
1887. Americans desiring to ship rye to Germany at 
the old rate of duty will be required to produce certifi- 
cates of its American origin from the German Consu! at 
the port of export. 


Manitoba is very modest as to her future capabilities. 
Major Bell, of the Bell Farm, belonging to the Qu’Ap- 
pelle River Farming Co., said recently, in an interview 
with the representative of an English paper: “We shall 
not send you this year more than 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
bushels; but then you must remember that two years 
ago there was not a house within 200 or 300 miles of us, 
and in five years more we shall be sending you 15,000,000 
or 20,000,000 bushels. The wheat trade of the world is 
inevitably falling into our hands. Twenty years ago the 
Kastern states, from New York to Illinois, were export- 
ing wheat; to-day they are importing it, and in another 
twenty years the Western states, which are now export- 
ing, will be our customers too. That is so far good for 
the English farmers, no doubt, but by that time we shall 
be able to serve you all, and you will be no better off 
We have no iron, and we shall not see other industries 
encroaching on agriculture as is the case in the States. 
No, wheat is our specialty, and we shall come, in time, 
to supplying the world.” 


The English grain dealers seem to be more anxious 
to get hold of American oats than American wheat. 
Present bids for oais are 9 cents higher than last fall. 


In consequence of the low prices for wheat in England 
and on the Continent during the season of 1884, India 
wheat shipments have shrunk 171 per cent. at Bombay 
and Kurrachee, while at Calcutta it has not been one- 
third of what it was in 1883. 
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A 60,000 bushel elevator is to be built at Berthoud, 
Col. 

A 100,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Northwood, 
Towa. 

Loveland; Col., will shortly have a 40,000 bushel ele- 
vator. 

J. H. Ellis has sold his elevator at Weston, Iowa, to F. 
R. Davis. 

Smith & Lake, grain brokers, New York City, have 
dissolved. 

The linseed oil mill at Mankato, Minn., has shut down 
for repairs. 

A. B. Tredway has removed from Nora Springs, Iowa, 
to Minneapolis. 

Brinston, Hill & Co. succeed Brinston & Hill, grain 
dealers, Ottawa, Kan. 

Trompen, Liesveld & Co., grain dealers, Hickman, 
Neb., have dissolved. 

The Denton Mill and Elevator Co., of Denton, Tex., 
are building an elevator. 

Farmers around Zumbrota, Minn., are storing their 
wheat for arise in price. 

A $50,000 mill and elevator is being built at Dallas, 
Tex., by A. J. Rouch & Co. 

Thomas H. Roberts, of Guide Rock, Neb., is contem- 
plating building an elevator. 

Funk Bros., grain dealers, Hillsboro, Kan., have dis- 
solved. C. B. Funk continues. 

Copeland & Harrison succeed W. M Copeland in the 
grain business at Oxford, Kan. 

Churchill, Davidson & Co., grain dealers, St. Louis, 
Mo., have dissolved partnership. 

Cadle & Bowsher, of Princeton, Mo., are closing out 

their grain business at that place. 

F. H. Tyler & Co., succeed Fish & Tyler, grain com- 

mission merchants of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

S. P. Barton & Co., grain and lumber dealers, of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., have dissolved partnership. 

John Cartmell, grain commission merchant, Union- 
town, Ky., have sold out to Young & Taylor. 

It is reported that Haliday & Phillips, of Cairo, II1., 
will build a grain elevator at Memphis, Tenn. 

E. 8S. Horey, of Parkersburg, Iowa, has purchased a 
corn sheller of Chas. Kaestner & Oo., of this city. 

During the month of January 92,000 bushels of wheat 
were received at the five elevators at Litchfield, Il. 

J.L. Way & Co. of Sparta, Wis., intend to rebuild 
their elevator at that place recently destroyed by fire. 

The new grain inspection law at Minneapolis, Minn., 
will abolish the offices of city weigher and inspector. 

Campbell & Lang, grain dealers, of Stockton, Cal., 
have dissolved. C. A. Campbell continues the business. 

Itisrumored that the Northern Pacific Railroad is 
about to erect a large elevator in its yard in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Kempter’s elevator at Alma, Minn., is full of wheat. 
He is remodeling his machine warehouse for wheat 
storage. 

J. F. Randall & Co., wholesale flour and grain dealers, 
of Portland, Me., have dissolved, and are succeeded by 
Simonton & Randall. 

McHenry & Balding, grain and provision commission 
merchants, of this city, have dissolved, and are succeeded 
by T. E. Balding & Co. 

It is reported that between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
bushels will be added to the elevator capacity of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., before next crop. 

J. F. Harkness, of Waverly, Dak., recently ordered of 
Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, IIll., a 16-inch portable 
mil] and horse power and jack. 

Ground has been broken in South Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the erection of the largest elevator in that state. It 
will have a capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. 

Eikenberry & Co. of Chariton, Iowa, have contracted 
with Borden, Selleck & Co. of Chicago, Ill., for a system 
of Harrison Conveyors for their elevator. 

Chas. Kaestner & Co., of this city, recently furnished 
W.S. Broughton, of Clay Center, Kan, with a 16 inch 
portable mill, and other elevator machinery. 

A grain and seed firm in Iowa have just supplied six 
of their Dakota houses with the large Special Flax 
cleaners, manufactured by Dickey & Pease, Racine, Wis. 

Borden, Selleck & Co., of this city, have lately re 
ceived a contract from the Marsh Co., of Gypsum, Ohio," 
for a system of Harrison Conveyors in their plaster 
mills. 

W. F. Meader & Co. propose to build a half million- 
bushel elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., in case the grain 
trading agitation in the Minnesota Legislature results in 
nothing hostile to the elevator interest. They also con 


template building five other elevators in the country of 
25,000 to 35,000 bushels capacity. 

H. W. Pratt & Co. intend to build a 400,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Minneapolis, Minn. They also purpose erect- 
ing a 30,000-bushel elevator at Appleton, Minn., and one 
of the same capacity at Webster, Dak. 


The Commissioner of Statistics of Minnesota states that 
the proportion of the corn crop grown in the state still 
on hand is 30 per cent., and the proportion of wheat 43 
per cent. The crop is better than usual, averaging 57 
pounds to the bushel. 


A bill has been passed by the Minnesota legislature 
to the effect that warehousemen shall not be held re- 
sponsible for grain heatiag by natural causes, provided 
due care is exercised, and that winter storage shall be- 
gin Noy. 15 and end May 15. 


One of the largest barley and malt firms of Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., have recently removed from one of their 
large warehouses an old style of separator and replaced 
it with one of the new patent Giant Dustless Grain Sep- 
arators, manufactured by Dickey & Pease, Racine, Wis. 


The Memphis Grain Elevator and Manufacturing Co. 
has been organized at Memphis, Tenn., with a’ capital 
stock of $65,000. John K. Speed, W. J. Chase, Louis 
Hanauer, Napoleon Hill, J. C. Neely and Robert Gallo- 
way are the incorporators. They will probably erect a 
grain elevator. 


The most extensive linseed oil mill in this country is 
said to be located at Amsterdam, N. Y. It uses sixteen 
presses, run by power equal to 275 horses, and runs 
night and day the year round without stoppages. Nearly 
1,000,000 bushels of flax-seed are consumed annually by 
the mill, and tens of thousands of barrels of oi] are pro- 
duced yearly, while from 10,000 to 12,000 tons of oil 
seed cake are annually exported for consumption in 
England. a 


The Minnesota Warehouse & Elevator Co. have file 
articles of incorporation The capital stock is $300,000, 
and the incorporators are L. 8S. Van Vliet, of Lake City; 
Albert Scheffer, St. Paul; C. A. Hubbard, Lake City; 
Jesse McIntyre and L. K. Simmons, Red Wing, and 
Ansel Oppenheim, St. Paul, The formation of this 
company marks the partial ending of a long series of 
steps which have been taken to indemnify the creditors 
of the old Minnesota Elevator Company, now in the 
hands of an assignee. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., of Chicago, Ill., have, during 
the past month, furnished portable mills to the follow- 
ing parties: D. W. Dillingham, Lyons, N. Y., one 20- 
inch; M. J. Walsh & Co., Muscotah, Iowa, one 20-inch ; 
H. L. Foster & Co., Stillwater, Minn., one 20-inch; 
Thomson & Taylor, Chicago, Ill., one 20-inch; Webster 
& Comstock Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., one 30-inch; G. 
Teske, Madison, Neb., one 16-inch; F. A. Parmenter, 
Buffalo, N. Y., one 24-inch; C. H. Turner, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., one 24inch; Williams, Tanner & Co., 
Fort Plain, N. Y., one 16-inch; W. T. Hays, Rutan, Pa., 
one 16-inch; Minnesota Farmer Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
one 20-inch; E. D. Mayo, Minneapolis, Minn., one 20- 
inch; O. J. Crumbaker, Lexington, Ill., one 16-inch; 
Becker & Tangemann, Talmadge, Neb., one 16-inch; W. 
H. Reed, Vinton, Iowa, one 20-inch; A. Van Sicklen & 
Co., Chicago, Ill., one 24inch; De Smith & Mueller, 
Charles City, Lowa, one 24-inch. 

The firm of Martin A. Burbank & Co. at Somerville, 
Mass., and of the American Co-operative Dairymen’s 
Association, of Bostou, both consisting of the same 
parties, viz., Osmer W. Roper, H. W. Colson and J. W. 
Harris, who have recently been arrested for swindling, 
during the investigations have been shown to have 
swindled during the last three years the farmers of New 
England, New York and the West, to the amount of 
nearly $1,000,000. Their method was to flood the 
country with circulars, offering high prices for produce, 
issued under a name differing but slightly from some 
reputable house. They rapidly disposed of consign- 
ments, but made no returns, and when settlements were 
pressed changed the firm name; so that their aliases are 
almost innumerable. They have been frequently before 
the courts, but have thus far escaped conviction; but the 
accumulated evidence promises now a different result. 


On Feb. 27 the Merchants Exchange, of St. Louis, Mo, 
was startled by the failure of two of the most substan- 
tial of its firms, Mr. B. W. Lewis and E. M. Samuel & 
Sons. The immediate cause was the sudden decline in 
May wheat from 8714 to 85 cents. The surmise as to 
the liabilities of Mr. Lewis was of some $50,000, and 
the opinion was prevalent that the failure would be 
temporary. Three deeds of transfer of real estate by 
the latter and his wife were filed in the recorder’s office 
the same day, respectively being $16,000, $30,000 and 
$20,000 in value. Ben. W. Lewis is president of the 
Lewis Iron Co., and is considered very wealthy. He has 
been a speculator on ’Change for several years, and made 
several hundred thousand dollars on corn in 1883. It 
was thought that he would pay dollar for dollar, E. M. 
Samuel & Sons are heavy dealers and had the reputa- 
tion on the Exchange of being perfectly sound and re- 
liable. The heaviest creditors met as soon as the failure 
was known, comprising large houses such as Fraley, 
Carter & Co.; to the latter it is said that the Samuels 
owed for about 500,000 bushels of wheat. These gentle- 
men refrained from selling and endeavored to avert a 
general break up. Ata meeting in the evening it was 
decided by the city creditors, finding that the Samuels 
were long on wheat, to allow one cent per bushel in the 
settlement, or 85]4 in lieu of 844 cents per bushel; the 
country creditors had not been heard from. The firm of 
E. M. Samuel & Sons was established sometime in the 


40s; it consists of Web. M. and Ed. E. Samuel. The 
former was at one time elected president of the Ex- 
change without opposition. The present liabilities were 
not fully known, but were estimated at about $100,000. 


On Feb. 14 it was rumored on ’Change that Chas. W. 
Weed, the cashier of Milmine, Bodman & Co., the well- 
known commission merchants at 143 La Salle street, this 
city, had absconded with $500. Later it was learned 
that Weed on the previous afternoon had received a 
check from a customer for $25 and had raised it to $25,- 
000, which he drew in currency of large denominations 
from the Bank of Montreal. His non-appearance at the 
office at the above date led to his being inquired for at 
his house, where it was learned from his wife that he 
had disappeared, where and why she did not know. The 
check matter was soon discovered, but no further clue to 
a solution. On Feb. 18 Mr. E. C. Bodman stated that he 
had just received’ a letter from Weed, and that the 
money was refunded. The cashier said that he had com- 
mitted the crime when drunk, and had left at once for 
Tcronto, Ont. After becoming sober he was conscience 
stricken, and at once refunded the money. At last ac- 
eounie he was still in Canada waiting an adjudication of 

is case. 


EAST-BOUND FREIGHT 
TARIFF. 


THE NEW 


In accordance with instructions from Commissioner 
Fink ordering a reduction in rates to the 20-cent basis, 
Joint-Agent T. C. Moore has issued the following new 
tariff for the various roads running East from this city, 
taking effect March 10: 


Grain, flour, 
feed, bran,/Cured meats, 
middlings,|can’d meats, 
meal,oilcake,|beef, pork, 
Rates from Chicago to—joil-meal ‘and|lard, pigs’ 
cotton seed |feet,tripe, ba- 
cakeandmeal|con, andjBulk meats, 
in car-loads/hams in pks,|car-loads, per 
per 100 lbs. /per1001bs. |100 Ibs. 
20 25 30 
25 30 35 
18 23 28 
17 22 27 
20 24 28 
{ ) 
Pittsburg and Alle- 
GBhHORY™. np seaicemions 
Bellaire,(O sta os. 
Wheeled; we v3 Binehte 
Suspension Bridge.... 9 
Salamanca...... AUS t 12% 15 W% 
Black Rock....... a 
Dunkirk... a 
HTiO:feasees diate os 
Toronto ae 


Special attention is called to the fact that all other ar- 
ticles in eighth class will remain on the basis of 25 cents 
per 100 pounds, Chicago to New York, and all other ar- 
ticles in seventh class will remain on the basis of 80 cents 
per 100 pounds, Chicago to New York. No change in 
the live-hog rate is authorized. 


HIS USUAL ADVICE. 


There was another Cincinnati riot the other day. A 
young man who had lost about $10,000 on a wheat spec- 
ulation went for a broker with: 

“See here, didn’t you say that wheat was as low as it 
could go?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And that it was a good time to buy ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And that you’d advise any one desirous of speculating 
to invest in wheat ?” 

“T believe that was my advice.” 

“Well, sir, I bought wheat on your advice and am 
$10,000 out of pocket, as you know.” 

“Hxactly.” 

“But what are you going to do about it?” howled the 
victim. 

“The same as I always do,” was the placid answer. “I 
always advise dropping wheat and going into oats!”— 
Wall Street News. 


A DAKOTA BOARD OF TRADE. 


A member of the Cleveland Board of Trade, who was 
in Dakota last fall, happened in a town on the line of a 
railroad which had only one wheat elevator. In con- 
versation with the owner of the elevator, he inquired: 

‘““Who makes the price of wheat here ?”’ 

“Our Board of Trade,” was the reply. 

“So you have a Board of Trade, eh?” 

“Well, a good enough one for such a town as this.” 

“How mary members ?”’ r 

“Only two—myself and clerk. I’m the bear and he’s 
the bull, and between us the market is kept pretty 
lively.” 

“But suppose the farmer doesn’t want to sell at your 
figures?” 

“That never happens. Being we are the Board of 
Trade, and own the only elevator, and being as he is 
head over heels in debt, and must have money, the 
market may be quoted as steady.”— Wall Street News. 
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Vessel agents are feeling rather blue at the prospects 
before them this spring, fearing very low prices for car- 
rying grain. A few vessels are loading at the elevators 
now. Four vessels were chartered Thursday. The price 
offered now for corn is but 23% cents and for wheat 3 
cents a bushel to Bnffalo. Fears are entertained by the 
vessel men that the price will go still lower, as there are 
so many vessels here. 


The present prospects are that the Marine Insurance 
Companies will be unable to arrive at any agreement 
resulting in pooling, and that the rates will be cut as 
badly on hulls as the lowest of the early winter of 1883. 
As the insurance year opens on April 1, the cutting will 
not probably be known till then. One company are said 
to have bidden 314 per cent. on first-class hulls, and to 
have made several contracts at that rate. The Insurance 
Board recently adopted a 60-cent cargo rate, which is 40 
cents lower than that of last year. But this, it is said, 
has been shaved 10 cents by several contracts made at 50 
cents. 


The greatest length of Lake Superior is 335 miles; its 
greatest breadth is 160 miles; mean depth, 688 feet; 
elevation, 627 feet; area, 82,000 square miles. The 
greatest length of Lake Michigan is 300 miles; its great- 
est breadth, 108 miles; mean depth 690 feet; elevation, 
506 feet; area, 23,000 square miles. The greatest length 
of Lake Huron is 200 miles; its greatest breadth, 169 
miles; mean depth, 600 feet; elevation, 274 feet; area, 
20,000 square miles. The greatest length of Lake Erie 
is 250 miles; greatest breadth, 80 miles; mean depth, 84 
feet; elevation, 555 feet; area, 6,000 square miles. The 
greatest length of Lake Ontario is 180 miles; its greatest 
breadth, 65 miles; mean depth, 500 feet; elevation, 261 
feet; area, 6,000 square miles. The length of all five is 
1,268 miles, covering an area upward of 135,000 square 
miles. 


Representative Guenther, of Wisconsin, who had been 
given the cold shoulder by the River and Harbor Com. 
mittee in reference to his demand for an appropriation 
of $75,000 to the Fox and Wisconsin River improvement, 
succeeded in foiling this astute body by a shrewd piece 
of legislative legerdemain. He sent to the clerk fifty 
amendments to the bill, commencing with an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 and gradually coming down to $50,000. 
On being asked by Chairman Willis what were his inten- 
tions as to this array of amendments, he said that he 
intended to speak to each under the three-minute rule. 
To which Willis said that it would require six weeks, and 
kill the bill. Mr. Guenther was sorry for the bill, but 
was bound to do his best for his improvements. The 
result was that the committee allowed the $75,000 on 
condition of the withdrawal of the amendments. 


The Railway Register of our neighboring rival for the 
grain trade of the Great Valley, always disgruntled by 
any measure that seems to point Chicago-wise, finds 
comfort in the failure of the friends of the Hennepin 
Canal to obtain any hearing in Congress. This scheme, 
as our friend says, is supported only by the interests of 
Towa, Illinois and the Upper Mississippi, on account of 
its anticipated effects in lowering the rates of freights. 
But in contradiction to this view, the railways are car- 
rying grain nearly as cheaply as the waterways, and with 
far more expedition and less risk. This scheme is pro- 
nounced a “job” which the House may, as in the Reagan 
bill, assent to, but which the conservative branch will 
continue to veto. The Register goes on to speak of the 
proposed enlargement of the Brie Canal as the natural 
result of freeing it from tolls, aud says that “canals are 
played out.” Their utilization will soon be classed 
among the legends of the ancient mariners steering their 
craft on Artemus Ward’s “raging canawl.’”’ New York 
may be slow to realize this fact, but her canal is now 
valuable chiefly for its historic associations. 


KNIFING THE CHICAGO GRAIN 
TRADE. 


It was stated’in our columns yesterday that an attempt 
had been made by some of the freight agents to effect a 
reduction to 20 cents per 100 pounds of grain by rail 
from Chicago to New York. It was admitted that out- 
side lines are working on the basis of this rate, and some 
of them at even less; but the desired reduction was nev- 
ertheless not made. This is the ‘old, old story,” told 
with little variation of form, though not always in such 
official shape in the latter half of every winter. The re- 
ceip-ts of grain in Chicago are enormously lessenel by 
the fact that rates from this city are sustained, while 
they are severely cut all around us. But the whole of the 
story hasseldom been told heretofore, and itis not told 
now. Even at 20 cents our grain dealers would still labor 
under a great disadvantage, when parties in Kansas City 
can ship at 25 cents to New York and have to pay 11)4 
cents to ship to Chicago. That means that there would 


even insuch case be a discrimination of six cents against 
the trade herein freight rates alone, besides the expenses 
of handling. The buyer in the couutry can afford to pay 
so much more for the grain to be shipped around us 
than for sale here on a basis of shipment Eastward. The 
consequence is that he does not patronize Chicago as a 
market for grain, and the money he receives therefor 
from other sources is very likely to be spent elsewhere. 

In some former years a committee of investigation has 
been appointed, and the matter thoroughly sifted, by 
about the time that the spring thaw breaks up the evil 
by opening the channels of water communication with 
the seaboard. It does not appear that even this little 
trouble is taken the present winter, the merchants of this 
city seeming to have settled down intoa calm resigna- 
tion to a policy which is bitterly cut-throat in its results, 
however placid its ostensible aims. Under the circum- 
stances one may well feel thankful for the semi-official 
assurance that the evil will probably not continue after 
this month, as the present pooling arrangement will 
cease with the arrival of All-Fools’ Day. Hence those 
who are not starved out within the next three weeks may 
possibly be able to live through the summer in spite of 
the tender mercies of the railroads.—T’he Tribune. 


STOCKS OF CORN. 


Last week we offered our readers the result of our in- 
vestigations in regard to stocks of wheat in the country. 
We now submit a similar report concerning corn. 

To show the comparative production of corn in the 
different states, we submit the following table, compiled 
from Department of Agriculture reports for three 
years: 


1884. 1883. 1882. 

Minin eencsre ane ae neen 1,062,000} 1,062,800 904,400 
New Hampshire...... erga 1,286,000 1,368,500 870,700 
NETO Nisha Spor ieecacacomeccod 1,998,700 1,817,300 1,930,300 
Massachusetts ..............4. 1,941,300 2,089,100 1,237,200 
Rhode? Island)... cit... seme» 390,000 414,300 277,900 
COMNECtICUE <2 6s cece ccs emcees 1,767,700 1,710,000 1,155,800 
New York..... 22,674,300} 17,512,700} 21,187,500 
New Jersey... .c.cseeeeeeeeee 10,992,082 9,715,100 9,942,800 
Pennsylvania ies sircerescctesss« 43,466,000} 37,857,400} 43,518,800 
IDOVAW APCS ce stoatease cic cae seine, 3,975,000 3,822,200 3,936,600 
Marvilangittantricki-accschevaue 15,237,000} 16,251,200) 17,904,700 
Virginia....... 29,480,000} 26,868,700} 35,904,000 
North Carolina. . 31,499,000} 28,692,200] 34,260,700 
South Carolina.. 13,3 0,000) 11,107,800)  16,356.200 
Georgia... ..... 30,925,000} 24,615,9U0| 36,617,500 
Florida.... 2,837,000 8,399,200) 3,708,900 
Alabama ..... 30,197,000} 26,189,300) 31,982,500 
Mississippi 25,510,000} 25,257.10} 30,233,600 
Louisiana.... ... 11,007,000; 13,180,600) 14,636,400 
GIES Calcd Sentra canta 60,290,000| 63,146,300} 63,416,300 
Arkansas... 32.465,000} 30,456,500) 34,485,900 
MO@NNEBHOO:. =<: ciscacccciecsce cess 65,723,009 64,259,000) 75,188,600 
West Virginia 11,900,000} 14,294,000) 14,927,000 
Kentucky.... ... 71,880,000} 78,201,800] 75 500,900 
OED Onraatrte sinaterees Es 85,393,000} 73,560,000} 93,319,200 
Michigan........ .. 26,022,000] 21,412,300] 28 581,600 
Indiana... 104,757,000} 95,620,000} 107,484,300 
TUimois yeast ae 244,544,000) 203,786,500) 182,336,900 
Wisconsin ., 26,200,000} 23,579,300) 32,201 600 
Minnesota. . 23,630,000) 15,124,800) 21,127,600 
Iowa.... 252,600,000) 169,629,000) 175,487,600 
MissoOurl . cise. 197,850 000| 161,655,000} 170,037,000 
Kansas ........- 168,500,000] 172,800,900} 144,452,600 
Nebraska..........4. 122,100,000) 101,278,900] 82,478,200 
California ..... .. 4/800,000| 2,464,800] 2,790,900 
Oregon ....... 164,000 129/300 130,000 
INOVad a ios) sive cso 21,000 21,100 18,000 
GOlOTadO: fassies cna caiew:- 710,000 532,100 422,400 
Dakotahess nsec 13,950,000,  4915,055| 4,650,000 
UI GAB ois: eye res ioe 292,000 280, 100 275,000 
Washington... : 105,000 61,400 62,000 
Others Worn ten sass ck nee ac ate 1,067,400} 1,027,340} 1,085,000 

Total, bushels.........-...../1,795,528,432/1,551,066,895)| 1,617 025,100 


The following shows a comparison for different divis- 
ions of the country, in bushels: 


1884. 1883. 

Western States ss cccc. cncwinn ceccicees save 1,251,596,000) 1,038,446,700 
TMCRCAROt Ate mitinscnr icsimeseulae tiice cy 213 149.300 

Southero States... 2. -- secseenccs senecs en 433,270,000) 425,869,600 
WRCLOASO secu creo rioicemnret vel lccinleaienie'e 7,400,400 

Midadlesobatemen vale wee deci slettelciersfeevesteel 81,107,332) 68,907,400 
UTONGE RSS Set Bnciic soc posogCUDDEOORCOn on 12,199,932 

New England States....... 8,445,700 8,412,000 
IMCTORRO: cine Race ce cite ee evicle tice cea. 33,700 : 

Other States and Territories........... .. 21,109,400 9,431,195 
TMOKGRSOn selene «neve via pwalecs sees eee | 11,678,205) 

Mota Crop paste veelelaictes Ses elaleleiatel sas ore vis /1,795,528,482) 1,551,066,895 
PROLOARO sence seec ete ie eresee seve ace | 244,461,537 


The following shows the acreage, average yield per 
acre in bushels, and average farm value of corn: 


Acreage.| Yield. Price. 


69,683,780 
| 68,201,889 
1 || 65,669,546 
‘| 64:262,025 
| 62,317,842 
53,085,450 


ROW IO WW 
SNORE 


Our investigations as to quantity of corn remaining 
unmarketed cover the ten states classed as Western, and 
two of the Southern. The following table, representing 
millions of bushels, shows the production in these 
twelve states during the past six years, the 1879 figures 
indicating the census returns, and for the other years the 
Department of Agriculture returns; 


| 
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MILLIONS of BUSHELS. 


] 

1884.]1883. 1882, |1881. 1880. 1879. 

Oh ccparacs Seapihe aca tee peace 85] 74). 83) 80) 120) 112 
Indian 105) 96/108; 80) 99) 115 
Illinois 244] 204) 182) 177} 240] 326 
Iowa 253) 170) 176) 173) 260] 275 
Missouri 198} 102} 170) 93) 160) 203 
Kansas.... 168} 173) 144, 76) 106) 106 
Nebraska. 122) 101; &2) 59) 60) 65 
Minnesota 24] 15} 21) 16) 16) 15 
Wisconsin. 26, 23) 82] 29) 84) 34 
Michigan... 26) 21 29) 25) 35) 382 
Kentucky . 5 72) 78) 76) 52) 86) 78 
WOHMOEEESS saitecs ys catieene esp 5 66) 64) 7 36) 62) 63 
12 States.. 2... ..c0.. ce ee ee ee ee ees. (1,389]1,181/1,188} 896/1,278]1,419 
All others... ......cccccceseereeceess+| 406] 870) 429) 298] 484) 335 
otal eee sss, «1, 79511, 551/1,617|1,194/1,717|1 ,754 


The twelve states embraced in our invest’ gations repre- 
sent 7744 per cent. of the corn production of 1884, and 
the indicated proportion of the crop remaining on hand 
on March 1 is 40 per cent., or a total of 556,000,000 
bushels of the 1,389,000,000 bushels produced. Estimat- 
ing all other portions of the country as having 35 per 
cent. of their production on hand, or 142,000,000 bushels 
of the 406,000,000 bushels grown, the indicated aggregate 
for the entire country is 698,000,000 bushels, or nearly 39 
per cent. of the total crop of 1,795,000,000 bushels. 

The following table will show the proportion of the 
corn crop on hand, and the total quantity, for each of 
the twelve states: 


lPer cent.) Bushels. 

CORIO iat ate a einrenres na steiaa seein to Senicletcelete wld 36 30,600,000 
Indiana 42 44,100,000 
Illinois........ 44 107,400,000 
Jowacnces 41 103,700,000 
Missouri.... 35 | 69,300,000 
Kandasertine.cnodccenress fore 45 | 75,600,000 
Nebraska. <s-scissncieesereee 43 52,400,000 
WMINNESOLEE Mekemae Ueisie «statics te 33 7,900,000 
WiIsCOneI Ne}. tan se e0 cerns tae 50 13,0 0,000 
Michigans osd2-caececme os te 38 9,900,000 
Kentueky.iaices «seesiciisctetes a anes 31 22,300,000 
PONNeSSEC®. 62s se 30 19 800,000 

Twelve States 40 556,000,000 
Other States and Territories 35 142,000,000 

DOC Ale ee eeeee at oe Seats sa ea eee lee BOs wt |698/000;000 


According to Depariment of Agriculture estimates 
for March 1,, 1884, there was 33 per cent. of the 1883 
crop on hand, or 512,224,000 bushels, and at correspond- 
ing date in 1883 the stocks were 36.3 per cent. of the 
1882 crop, or 587,466,000 bushels. Our estimates indi- 
cate present stocks of corn to be 186,000,000 bushels in 
excess of corresponding time in 1884, and 111,000,000 
bushels in excess of 1883. These calculations are ex- 
clusive of the small proportion of the crop represented 
in the reports of visible supply. 

The exports of corn represent a small proportion of 
the annual production, and compare as follows, the ex- 
ports being for years ended June 30, in bushels: 


Crop. /|Exp’rt’d.|Per cent. 
TOSS S4es hy deceiee alas cfoletay stains oleis enim 2.98 
1882-88...... 2.57 
eel ie Ace ice eaic CHEK pomonionte 1,194,916,000) 44,340,683) 3.71 
HSSO-Gliewceseiorcses en: sei stcidica ss 1,717,434,543) 93,648.147| 5.45 
iid Bacal Ree BOO CGR a DAR Sno oee tice 1,754,861,535| 99,572,829| 5.67 


In the above the census returns are adopted for the 
crop of 1879. 

The exports during a period of five years ended June 
30, 1884, including corn meal, averaged 65,095,000 bushels 
per annum, and 4.07 per cent. of the production. 

The annual consumption of corn for manufacture of 
liquor is something less than 2 per cent. of the produc- 
tion; this, added to exports, equals about 6 pez cent. of 
the production, leaving 94 per cent. for feeding to ani- 
mals, food purposes, seeding, and other uses. 

For the five years ending with the crop of 1883, the 
average annual production of corn was 1,567,000.000 
bushels—deducting the exports, leaves 1,500,000,000 
bushels per annum for domestic uses. 

Consumption of corn began on the present crop to an 
unusual extent before it was fairly mature, in the West, 
owing to exhaustion of supplies of previous growth, so 
that the large crop will not afford the relative excess 
over current wants of the year which its comparative 
proportions would suggest. The exports for the year 
will not exceed the average indicated for recent years. 


Since the above was put in type, a telegraphic synop- 
sis has appeared indicating the March report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, on stocks of wheat and cornin 
the hands of farmers. These figures and the Price Cur- 
rent’s calculations compare as follows: 


Price Current. |Dep. of Ag. 


SHOCKS Of WRORUy cciasn'ys view eeaisincatac’s 
BLOCKS: Of CORN iam. se loaaa san actae vars eye als 


162,000,000 | 169,000,000 
: 698,000,000 | 675,000,000 

In wheat, the Department’s report shows 7,000,000 
bushels the larger quantity, or nearly 33 per cent. of the 
crop, the Price Ourrent’s figures indicating about 315¢ 
per cent. The comparison for corn shows a variation of 
23,000,000 bushels, the Price Current's figures indicating 
nearly 39 per cent. of the crop, while the Department’s 
returns make the proportion 3714 per cent., the variation 
in the two estimates being 13g per cent. on wheaand 
114 per cent. on corn—which is not a wide difference, — 
Cincinnaté Price Current. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the Uuited 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


Business Manager 
Editor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. agi 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


The Congress of the United States brought its 
session to a close on March 4, and it was an ig- 
nominious close of an ignominious Congress. Like 
its predecessors for the past dozen years, it ac- 
complished nothing. It did not even make polit- 
ical capital, which every Congress is supposed to 
do, whether it does anything else or not. It 
passed a few good bills, and some bad ones; but ts 
chief sins were sins of omission. There are any 
number of important questions that seek solution 
at the hands of our Congress, but Congress is too 
busy with something else. 

The Hennepin Canal project was one that was 
sinned against by the last Congress. If that au- 
gust body had confined itself to legislation no 
one could complain because this or that item 
failed of passage. But the House of Representa- 
tives has of late years occupied itself almost en- 
tirely as a body for disbursing the public funds, 
and onthis ground the Hennepin Canal should 
haye received some consideration. But it was 
thrown out of the appropriation bill, and the bill 
itself killed. Congressmen still see the Henne- 
pin Canal through a glass, darkly. And the glass 
is inverted and empty, too. There is too much 
glass legislation at Washington for anything that 
is meritorious to stand a show. But the Henne- 
pin Canal will go through all the same. It may 
take time, but it will go through yet. 


IMMENSE! 


Amidst the ever increasing ‘pressure in our 
great grain competing markets to increase the 
facilities, shorten the time and cheapen the art of 
transportation, there is large room for the invent- 
ors of flying machines, perpetual motions, ete., 
and they are not slow in pressing forward. Among 
those on which endless floods of printer’s ink has 
been spent in elaborating a pamphlet of thirty 
pages of small print, is the “Inverted Railway” of 
Mr. J.S. Baldwin, of Newark, N. J., which prom- 
ises to convey grain at the rate of 60 cents per 
ton per thousand miles, which is a millennium of 
promise to shippers. 

The Railway Age thus elucidates this wonder- 
fulscheme: There is to be a permanent road 
foundation in lieu of ballast adjustment, a coy- 
ered shed, continuous the whole length of the 
road, for thousands of miles; in place of running 
gear attached to each vehicle, stationary wheels, 
no less than 5,400 to the mile, will be used, a 
double line being supposed. The riils are at- 
tached to the vehicles instead of the road bed, 
and stationary power will be applied in lieu of 
locomotives. Each vehicle will bea trough 3,000 
or even 6,000 feet in length, 50 inches broad, and 
60 deep. These “handy” cars are to convey the 


grain in a continuous stream: at the rate of : four 
miles per hour; in spite of length they will be 


able to turn on a curve of 400 feet radius, as each. 
trough rests on a keel consisting of a bar of steel 


an inch wide and 44 inches deep, while the bot- 
tom and sides are made of corrugated steel, the 
corrugations being at right angles to the keel, 
which in passing a curve will open and close like 
a bellows. The emptying of this monster car is 
to be effected by the twisting of the trough 
through ahalf or three-quarters revolution while 
running; the curious.inventor considering that 
such a twist on so long an axis will be impercep- 
tibly gradual. The grain falls down through the 
open framework, is scattered over 100 feet, fall- 
ing into long troughs with conveyors to carry the 
grain to any distance required. 


THE MINNESOTA GRAIN AND WARE 
HOUSE BILLS. 


The law-makers of Minnesota developed more 
wisdom than we gave them credit for. We ad- 
mit that when the shower of bills to regulate this, 
that and the other thing were introduced we ex- 
pected a choice specimen of granger legislation 
to be the result; but instead, two bills have car- 
ried which certainly are conservative in their tone 
and scope. The grain bill has brought down an- 
athemas on the heads of the legislators from the 
grangers because the legislature did not go to 
extravagant lengths. It was expected that, the 
granger element predominating, the bill to regu- 
late elevators would be a radical one, but it 
seems that some who came to St. Paul with blood 
in their eye had the gore removed as an impedi- 
ment to vision by learning something of the situ- 
ation. At all events, some of the bills introduced 
were so stringent that their adoption would have 
resulted in throwing the entire grain business 
into the hands of a few corporations, while their 
ostensible object was to protect the farmer. 

The warehouse bill will probably result in an 
open market, providing, of course, that it is con- 
stitutional, which seems to be doubted in some 
quarters. If it stands the judicial test the legis- 
lature will have done something for its constitu- 
ents. The truth is that the whole subject was so 
thoroughly canvassed before the legislature that 
the blindest partisan of farmers’ rights m._ have 
seen that the situation had elements of plex- 
ity that forbade radical measures. 


THE NEBRASKA RAILROAD BILL. 


The Legislature of the state of Nebraska 
has passed a stringent railroad commission bill, 
which will be at once entered on the statute 
books of the state and go into operation in ten 
days after its formal signature. This act creates 
a commission consisting of the Attorney General 
of the state and the secretary and auditor of pub- 
lic accounts. These are authorized to each ap- 
point a secretary at an annual salary of $2,000, 
giving bonds to the amount of $10,000 each. The 
duties and powers of this commission cover all 
the points that have appeared in the various pro- 
posed bills of different states, and are very full. 
An annual report is required to be presented to 
the Governor on or before the first Monday of 
December, to cover the fiscal year ended June 
30. This report is to contain all the important 
facts as to the extent, management, etc., of all 
the roads in the state using steam as power, and 
this is to be the meaning of the term in the bill, 
while “Railway Companies” include all corpora- 
tions or individuals who own or manage such 
roads for the public benefit. The specifications 
required in the report number nineteen. The 
duties as to subjects of investigation and author- 
ity cover thirty-five specifications, while power 
for these investigations is given to the commis- 
sion, equal to that of a court, to demand witnesses 
and papers and compel the attendance of the 
companies in cases of complaint, the sug- 
gestions of the commission are to be made to the 
roads. In case of continued disobedience the 
channels of public prosecution are made subsery- 
ient, and adequate penalties are attached. It is 
made the duty of the governor to direct the sev- 
eral district attorneys as to the prosecution of the 
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complaints made by the commission. The act is 
in no way to interfere with the regular legal pro- 
ceedings in such cases through the courts accord- 
ing to present laws. The secretaries are empow- 
ered to act vice the commissioners in inyestiga- 
tions, the final decision resting with that body of 
whom a majority constitutes a quorum. 


FARMERS VERSUS ELEVATOR 
MEN. 


We would not cite the dex talionis as a justifi- 
cation of any frauds that elevator men might 
practice on farmers, but it is nevertheless true 
that the average elevator man would be obliged 
to go through a pretty thorough conrse of train- 
ing in order to get ahead of the average farmer. 
In the expressive language of the day he would 
have to get up early in the morning and have his 
eye teeth cut, to come out even on al year’s deal- 
ing with grangers. 

The sly thefts that farmers perpetrate on the 
grain men show a fertility of inventive genius and 
a lack of moral sense that are the accompanying 
characteristics of dishonesty. Some farmers have 
been detected having false bottoms to their wag- 
ons, which they would fill with sand. When the 
grain was weighed and the wagon driven around 
to discharge its load, the sand or dirt would dex- 
terously be let out, and the re-weighing of the 
wagon would show that so much grain had been 
delivered, when, in fact, only that amount Jess 
the weight of the dirt or sand had actually been 
received by the elevator.’ 

Every elevator man has had more or less expe- 
rience with farmers who mix in screenings with 
their wheat in the middle of bags. Of course this 
is always done by the bired man or the farmer’s 
thoughtless boys.‘ The farmer himself never does 
it. The granger does all these things and yet 
complains of dockage. Enough dirt has been 
sent to Duluth in wheat this year to makea small 
island in Lake Superior; and the dirt was not all 
in the wheat as the result of carelessness either. 
There are undoubtedly rascally elevator men, but 
there are also rascally farmers. Some of the best 
customers for Chicago butterine are farmers who 
sell the stuff as “pure, farm-made butter.” The 
granger is not always a “lily of the valley,” mor- 
ally. 


THE LAST WHEAT CROP. 


The New York Produce Hxchange Reporter of 
March 7 treats of the erroneous estimates made 
of the last wheat crop of che world, so persistently 
repeated that the public cannot be made to be- 
lieve anything different, mainly for the reason 
that the prices in this country and England have 
not been so low for over a century. But the cur- 
rent low freight rates, the low cost of harvesting 
and increased market facilities have, says that 
paper, been factors in this reduction of values. 
When wheat touched 75 cents for prime Genes- 
see some thirty years ago freights were 24 to 28 
cents per bushel to Europe, and inland freights 
were four times their present figures, so that all 
things considered prices in this country were 
never so low as in November last, and not so low 
in England since 1774, as during that month. The 
Exchange repeats its opinion that much of this 
depression has been due to mistaken estimates 
made as to the wheat crop here and elsewhere. 
The public mind seems to the writer to have be- 
come diseased in regard to the values of our sta- 
ples, and nineteen out of twenty have lost all 
confidence in almost everything, very few articles 
selling on their merits. This condition was 
brought about primarily by the failure of the 
wheat and corn crops of 1883, followed by a de- 
cline in railway and other securities, prior to the 
Wall Street failures of April last, which were fol- 
lowed by a great decline in most securities and 
all staple products. This loss of confidence has 
remained as a dead weight, paralyzing the mar- 
ket. But the Hachange thinks that it is time 
that this condition should cease with this unrea- 
sonable depression of prices, when the country 
never before possessed so many elements of 
wealth, with the balance of trade entirely in 
our favor. 
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Ocean freights on grain have been very dull. 


Sr. Louis has had her little storm on the Ex- 
change, resulting in carrying down a couple of 
strong firms. 


SEEDING in Dakota before March 1, as has oc- 
curred this year, may well be deemed a remark- 
able occurrence. 


Mr. Loves, of the firm of Savage & Love, ele- 
vator builders, Rockford, Ill., called upon us the 
past month and reported that business was excel- 
lent. 


Martnz insurance this season will be very low. 
Insurance men are complaining that for several 
years there has been no money in marine insur- 
ance. 


Messrs. Roprrt McKnieur & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., write us: “We note that you keep up 
the excellent standard of your journal, and we 
wish you continued success.” 


W. Armineron, of Natrona, IIl., writes us in 
renewing his subscription, “Your montbly is a 
_ success as a grain journal. Send it another year. 

Cannot afford to be without it.” 


Loox out for the usual amount of scare over the 
killing of the wheat and the Hessian fly. There 
is generally some truth in these bullish rumors, 
but oftener they are exaggerations. 


THousanps of copies of the present issue are 
sent to parties who are not subscribers. We ask 
all such to look the paper carefully over, and if 
the verdict is in our favor to send us a dollar for 
a year’s subscription. 


THosE who are troubled with scale in their 
boilers might consult with advantage the adver- 
tisement of the Boiler Purger, advertised in this 
issue, by Mr. H. P. Graves, of No. 343 Virginia 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Messrs. L. J. Cox & Co., of Baltimore, in a 
business letter, write us: “Your journalis of 
great value to us, and we shall probably continue 
our subscription for an indefinite period. You 
have our best wishes for your success.” 


D. T. Weep, of Lanark, I1l., manufacturer of 
the Angle Sieve Separator, writes us that he has 
received a great many inquiries from his adver- 
tisement in this paper. And he is doing a good 
business, too, for he has an excellent machine. 


Tue Nesmiru Grain Recister, so long known 
and so widely used, is presented to our readers in 
a card by the sole manufactnrer, C. L. Nesmith, 
of Washington, Ill. The device is warranted to 
give satisfaction, and is sold at a very reasonable 
price. 


Tue Illinois House of Representatives have 
determined to “investigate” Frank Drake, Chief 
Grain Inspector at Chicago. It is well under- 
stood that the investigation is intended for politi- 
cal ends, to gratify the malice of one or two 
members of the legislature. 


W. G. Avams, of Sandwich, III., has just issued 
a neat and very comprehensive illustrated cata- 
logue and price list of grain, warehouse and ele- 
vator machinery and supplies made and sold by 
him. It embraces sixty pages of reading matter 
and illustrations, covering about everything that 
is used in an elevator. Mr. Adams will send a 
copy of this catalogue to grain men who have any 


requirements in his line, and is satisfied that in | 


prices, promptness and quality of goods he can 
hardly fail to satisfy. Mr. Adams has built up a 
large patronage by his enterprise and fair dealing, 
and this trade is steadily expanding, which is the 
very suitable “reward of merit” which these qual- 
ities bring in the business world. 


Mrssrs. VANDERVooRT & Tuckrr, 116th Street, 
East River, New York City, advertise in this issue 
an Hlastic Cement and a Flexible Paint, which 
may be made very useful on all sorts of buildings, 
for repairing leaks and for painting outside sur- 
faces exposed to weather. 


A Compinep Boiler and Engine, which has 
many points of merit, is advertised on another 
page by W. C. Johnson, of Oskaloosa, Lowa. Its 
compact size and moderate price render it suit- 
able for establishments where only a limited 
power is necessary, as in most warehouses. 


Tue Cambridge Roofing Co., of Cambridge, 
Ohio, have established headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., with Messrs. Summers & Jennings as gen- 
eral agents for the West. All communications 
addressed to them will receive prompt attention, 
and the lowest market quotations given. 


Dickry & Pras, of Racine, Wis., have been 
granted a patent on their “Giant” Dustless Grain 
Separator on the ground of its preliminary sepa- 
ration of the dust from the grain in a manner 
which they consider superior and more effective 
than any yet invented. These separators are 
highly spoken of, and are very cheap in price. 


Partizs in need of a grain shoveling machine 
will notice the card of W. D. Rinehart, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., whose device was fully described in 
this paper some months ago, and which has been in 
successful operation for over two years in Chicago 
and at other points. Mr. Rinehart also handles 
other elevator machinery and supplies, on which 
he is prepared to give bottom figures. 


We give considerable space in this issue to the 
agitation over the subject of elevator charges in 
Buffalo and New York. It has been charged that 
corrupt methods have been resorted to in order to 
defeat the bill regulating the charges. While we 
do not believe very much in the efficiency of laws 
for controlling private business, it would seem 
that the charges in New York are extortionate. 


Ir is stated that the Loring-McDonald “ Fund 
W” gang, who control the notorious Public Grain 
and Stock Exchange in this city, have made ar- 
rangements to open a branch bucket-shop in 
London, Eng. These well-known parties met 
recently in New York, and made arrangements 
with the Mackay-Bennett Cable Co. for the trans- 
mission of their quotations. They are said to 
have two experienced agents at work at the Lon- 
don end. 


Tuer case of R. H. Godman, grain shipper of 
Lafayette, Ind., vs. Lake Erie & Western Railway 
Co., on change of venue has been taken to Clin- 
ton county. Mr. Higbee, a heavy grain shipper 
of Fremont, Ohio, testified that he at one time 
presented General Freight Agent N.S. Weed 
with a suit of clothes, and at another time $100 
in gold, a barrel of flour, etc., in consideration 
of freight rates four or five cents below the regu- 


lar tariff allowed by Weed. 


Ex-Goy. Hamitton, of Maryland, is reported 
to have said recently that his state could have 
little difficulty in competing” with the West when 
wheat was $1 per bushel; less than that would not 
pay. He said that a neighbor had rolled and 
harrowed a wheat field eight times and gota 
yield of 62 bushels per acre. The result of fol- 
lowing this example throughout the state is ap- 
parent. But the alternate courses before the pro- 
ducers are, shall the yield be curtailed or the 
markets extended? We are raising more wheat 
than we can consume, but if our markets can be 


developed this trouble would be removed as we 


can undoubtedly, says the Governor, compete 
with England, Russia, and other European mar- 
kets. Corn, he thinks, should be used for feed 
mainly, and the resulting fertilizers are not in 
dispute. The best land would be benefited by 
the use of good fertilizers. 


In the communication of W. A. Freemire in 
our last issue, by an oversight of ours, he was 
made to say that the Pillsbury & Hulbert Eleva- 
tor Co. had handled 800,000 bushels of wheat at 
Minneapolis and Grand Forks. What Mr. Free- 
mire wrote was that 800,000 bushels had been 
handled at Hast Grand Forks, Minn., and Grand 
Forks, Dak. 


Ir was our privilege the early part of the pres- 
ent month to be shown through the extensive es- 
tablishment of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. at 
Moline, I1l., a concern whose products are pretty 
well known all over the country wherever grain 
is handled or ground. Ever since the enlarge- 
ment of the old works the company have been 
running steadily, employing from 70 to 100 men; 
anda glance through the various departments 
demonstrated that dull times had not affected the 
activity of this sterling establishment. 


A PROMINENT grain firm at Atchison, Kan., in 
reply to a circular sent to their correspondents 
throughout the state have received replies on 
which they estimate that there was a reduction of 
fall wheat sowing amounting to 30 per cent. as 
compared with last year, and that the damage 
from the Hessian fly, winter killing, ete., will 
amount to 25 per cent. more; this isa very uni- 
form conclusion. Taking the crop as reported 
last year at 47,000,000 bushels, this reduction 
would estimate the growing crop at about 24,675,- 
000 bushels. 


A bucket shop case has recently been decided 
in the court at Peoria, Ill, which decision is 
viewed by board of trade dealers as a victory. 
Mr. Bruce Holmes, living in Marshall county, 
ordered the purchase of 40,000 bushels of corn 
through a bucket shop firm of this city, to be 
made by its Peoria branch; on some unfounded 
pretext the firm did not make the purchase, the 
profits of which would have been $1,200 in three 
days. Holmes purchased the grain at the ad- 
vanced price, and sued the firm for his loss. He 
claimed that his intention was to make a bona 
fide purchase, that the firm was a mere gambling 
institution, and entitled to no legal protection. 
The jury gave a verdict in Holmes’ favor. 


AT the annual meeting of the Manitoba Board 
of Agriculture recently held at Winnipeg, a res- 
olution was adopted to the effect that on account 
of the various causes of complaint as to the grain 
grading and inspection in that province, the 
Board recommend the appointment of a chief 
grain inspector to reside at Winnipeg, who shall 
inspect all the grain brought for shipment out- 
side. The Board also commended to the Domin- 
ion Government that the grades of wheat should 
be called “Manitoba red hard,” and Manitoba 
white wheat, abolishing the term “Northern.” 
The object stated is to prevent the admixture of 
other hard varieties with the first, especially the 
white, which would injure the .grades in the 
European markets. 


Tue press of San Francisco indicates that the 
matter of the shipment of the present California 
wheat crop via the Southern Pacific has been very 
considerably mooted of late. There seems to be 
ample evidence of the capacity of the road to 
transport almost all, if not the entire crop. This 
road, which is virtually a part of “the Central Pa- 
cific through its: management, has two outlets, 
one at Galveston, Tex., via the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Roads, and the other at New Orleans, 
through the Sunset, Morgan & Texas Pacific 
Roads. The company’s old cars have been most- 
ly displaced by the new 20-ton capacity pat- 
tern, and in addition to the'above rolling stock, 
that of the 10,000 miles of the Gould system is 
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available, if required. There are, besides, the 
Cromwell and Morgan lines of steamers from 
New Orleans, and the Mallory line from Galves- 
ton, run in connection with these roads; all these 
furnish outlets to grain from the Pacific coast. It 
is said that it is not the intention, however, of the 
S. P. Road to handle the entire crop, but that it 
will carry the bulk of it is considered a foregone 
conclusion. 


We clip the following from the Herald of 
Grand Forks, Dak.: 

A farmer in East Grand Forks who read P. & H. agent 
Freemire’s letter copied from the Chicago paper, says he 
can answer the soft wheat part of it squarely. He says 
last spring he bought from said agent about 150 bushels 
of seed wheat called No. 1 hard and at the No. 1 bard 
price of 85 cents. He sowed that wheat separately and 
marketed the wheat from that seed at P.& H.’s E.G. 
Forks elevator, said Freemire agent allowing him only 
No.1 regular for all sold tohim. So this is the way the 
wheat degenerates from No.1 hard. The ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE will do well to make a note of this. The 
farmer’s affidavit can be obtained any time it is needed. 


What of that? Grade is grade. The man who 
sold the seed wheat did not guarantee that under 
any and all circumstances the product of the seed 
would be No.1 hard. In this democratic country 
wheat like men must stand or fall on its own 
merit, and not on the merit of ancestry. 


Tue Common Council of the city of La Crosse, 
Wis., has under advisement an appeal from the 
decision of Judge Newman in their suit vs. the 
Chicago, St. Paul & Milwaukee Railroad Co. for 
a tax on the use of the company’s elevator by a 
private firm, who ran some 300,000 bushels of 
grain through the house during the year; the 
amount claimed was $5,000. There was no evi- 
dence that the road made any charge for the use 
of the elevator except the benefit derived from 
the increased business thus induced. The Judge 
decided, on the ground that the city could make 
no charge on the company in this case for its own 
use of the elevator, and as there could not be le- 
gally a partial or graded tax, the company was 
not liable for the business done by private par- 
ties. It is said that there are several similar suits 
pending, and the city attorney will consult with 
the best legal authority as to the advisability of 
an appeal. 


RURAL LOGIC. 


The Northwestern Farmer of Fargo, Dak., de- 
votes nearly a page to a tirade against the eleva- 
tor men, in the course of which it says: 


When the crop is in the hands of the farmer, it islow 
in price. The elevator companies don’t want it. The 
markets are glutted with it. But when the crop is trans- 
ferred from the possession of the farmer, although the 
visible supply has not decreased; although the markets 
are just as much “glutted”’ as they were before, the price 
is advanced. 

“To stimulate deliveries.” “Because we want the 
wheat,” are the answers given by the elevator men, 
when they are asked why they have put up the prices. 
But if the market is “glutted,” why should they want to 
“stimulate deliveries?”’ If they ‘didn’t want” the wheat 
at the low prices, why should they want it now ? 

You must go deeper for the reason. And while you 
are on the subject, just think for a moment of being at 
the mercy of a class of people, no matter whether they 
are good or bad, who have the power to shove the prices 
up and pull them down at pleasure. Itseems more than 
likely that the reason for the advance in the price of 
wheat when the farmer as a rule has unloaded his crop, 
is as charged, that there is a desire to “stimulate” plant- 
ing. To encourage the farmer to sow more acres in the 
spring that the elevator companies may repeat their 
yearly performance of getting the crop first and raising 
the price afterward. 

If this state of things exists, and the preponderance of 
testimony is that it does, the thing that the good farmer 
will do is to get out of the clutches of the men who make 
the markets to suit themselves and to devise some means 
of ridding themselves of this old man of the sea, the ele- 
vator boss. 

lf the armen has any remedy to offer to 
change the laws of supply and demand by which 
prices go down when a commodity is plentiful, 
and go up when it becomes scarce, let us hear it. 
The farmer who holds his crop certainly gets the 
benefit of the advanced price. No one is to 
blame because the Dakota farmer’s necessities 
compel him to sell his crop as soon after harvest 


as he can. Markets will respond to the supply 


of a commodity. When all are crazy to sell, 
prices will go down. The Farmer must change 
human nature before what it complains of can be 
remedied, or else the farmer must get over the 
necessity of “sacrificing” his crop. There is a 
farmer in Indiana who has been saving all his 
wheat for four years, with the idea that it ought 
to fetch $2 per bushel. The farmers of Dakota 
have a perfect right to do the same, and thus 
bring the “old man of the sea” to terms. 


RECENT indications, as obtained from the views 
of residents at Fargo, are that the Dakota wheat 
acreage this coming season will on the whole be 
increased. There will be a considerable area, al- 
ready old in this culture, that will be fallowed or 
changed, but the amount of new land turned over 
it is thought will more than offset it, while there 
has been also a growing confidence in the im- 
provement of the world’s markets before the crop 
appears. Seeding was noticed as going on freely 
on Feb. 27. The conditions have been favorable 
in the light snow falls, warm spring weather and 
winds. The old wheat is mostly sold and out of 
farmers’ hands. A writer from that section to the 
Pioneer Press says that in spite of a reduction of 
25 per cent. of the old wheat acreage a careful 
examination indicates a decided increase in the 
Red River Valley as far as Jamestown. The local 
journals have been active in their endeayors to 
inspire confidence generally, while the writer 
thinks that the railway and elevator agitation will 
eventuate in good. 


ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION IN FA-: 


VOR OF ELEVATORS. 


Mr. J. D. Rhodes, of Little Falls, Dak., in a communi- 
cation tothe Pioneer Press of Feb. 19, replies with some 
asperity to the statements made by Col. Clough, repre- 
senting the railway interests on the subject of “regula- 
ting the railroads by the state,” and to Mr. Sawyer, the 
elevator owner and operator in that section. Many of 
the chargés are as to discrepancies of views or state- 
ments in reference to local matters that have little inter- 
est outside that point; while others are specific matters 
that are as facts, denied by the other party, and would 
certainly require clear -proof to give them importance. 
Mr. Rhodes states that according to Col. Clough, Sawyer 
had been given the right to bu.ld an elevator at some 
good points on the Duluth & Little Falls Division and 
the N. P. Railroad Co. compelled him to build at Little 
Falls, an elevator of 30,000 bushels capacity at an ex- 
pense of $7,500. The writer skeptically inquires as to 
these “good points,” where Sawyer had built elevators 
previously, and asserted that at no other point was there 
as much grain handled as on this division. The com 
pulsory building of an elevator of that capacity where 
the amount of grain handled did not require it, seems 
unjust. Mr. Rhodes claims to have hindled some 50,- 
000 bushels in three months with a flat warehouse of less 
than 2,000 bushels capacity, and claims that he could 
have handled more if required. Mr. Sawyer had built a 
flat house of 3,000 bushels before he built the large ele- 
vator, and had no difficulty in handling all the wheat he 
could buy. There were thes two warehouses insuring 
competition. But Col. Clough asserts that the flat houses 
cannot clean the wheat; but, says Rhodes, the Duluth 
and Minneapolis elevators are supplied with ample 
cleaning machinery, which, however, he says, Clough 
stated had taken 1,500 pounds of dirt from every carload 
of wheat sent from the flat warehouses. 

To this Mr. Rhodes replies that while he himself had 
charge of the Rhodes warehouse, over 100 carloads of 
wheat were shipped to Minneapolis, where the average 
dockage for dirt was only three bushels per car. But 
the fact is, says the writer, this cleaning is not done for 
the benefit of the farmers but for the elevator operator, 
who after purchasing the grain raises its grade one cr 
two points, and pockets the margins. Sawyer had thus 
cleaned, he insinuates, some 190,000 bushels of wheat 
during the last year, making some $10,000. 

If Mr. Sawyer did not buy any grain his cleaning 
profits would be $50 per day. A special discrimination 
in favor of Mr. Sawyer, made by the roads, is illustrated 
by the house at Royalton, in which Mr. Kobe is not pro- 
tected. This unjust protection of the Sawyer enables 
him to rule the local market. As an instance, at the 
time of the opening of this warehouse the same wheat 
which had been graded before at the elevator as No. 2 
regular, bringing only 75 cents on tbe following day 
was graded No. 1 hard, and sold for 89 cents per bushel. 
In reference to the statement of Col. Clough that the 
freight manager of the N. P. Road had told Rhodes that 
he could have cars if he would agree to keep his house 
open the whole year, Rhodes makes simply a denial of 
the fact. 

Relative to the above, both the gentlemen involved 
were interviewed together and shown a copy of the 
paper. They thought that the ratio of insinuation was 
to the facts, as a bushel to a grain. The specific charges 
were thrown aside as requiring proof; some of the points 


replied to were as follows: Little Falls was in fact the 
first point at which Sawyer built, but he mentions sev- 
eral other well-known places onthe Division where he 
has since built elevators; his arrangements with the road 
management included seven points. Col. Clough, as to 
the charge in relation to the amount of dirt taken from 
cars as stated, was an average, and not for every car or 
lot, and claims that the statement can be corroborated. 
The almost absolute necessity of wheat cleaning after it 
comes from farmers’ hands has been notably shown in 
the experience of th: grain shipping centers this last 
year where the remarkable amount of dirt retarded 
greatly the transportation and handling of the grain, and 
of course gave rise to endless jarrings as the wheat was 
in the main excellent, but very dirty. The warehouses 
are perfectly incompetent to extract this matter, and it 
taxes the cleaning capacities of the elevators to the ut- 
most. In time, perhaps, the Western farmer will learn 
that spreading over less land, its cultivation with better 
methods, and the bringing of clean grain to market will 
pay better than slip-shod work, everlasting complaining 
and ferocious granger legislation. The statement as to 
the willingness of the roads to furnish facilities to the 
small warehouses, if they will do as the elevators are 
compelled to do, keep open all the year, the Colonel con- 
siders to be a generally well-known fact; and that in the 
case of Kobe at the Royalton house he knowingly re- 
fuses so to do, perhaps making enough without this ob- 
ligation ; but, says the Colonel, there is no discrimination ; 
the same course isopen to all. Mr. Sawyer, he says, has 
always desired that the others should enter into this ar- 
rangement, and that the competition at Little Falls and 
elsewhere should be open. 

The latter said that he had repeatedly requested the 
people of Little Falls to get the road toremove from his 
elevator their restrictious, and they might line the side 
track with flat warehouses; but no interest had been 
manifested. The statement, or rather insinuation, of 
Rhodes as to the profits on 190,000 bushels of grain 
handled by his elevator, is contemptuously denied, and 
the proof challenged. Besides the above house Mr. 
Sawyer has houses at Swanville, Villard, Westport, Glen- 
wood, Starbuck and Oyrus. They average receipts to 
the amount of about 100,000 bushels. The prices are 
fixed at 17 cents below those of Duluth, allowing 12 
cents freightageand 214 cents elevator charges; cleaning, 
etc., at Duluth, 144 cents, leaving a margin of profit of 
1 cent per bushel. 


Henry Clay Douglas, grain dealer, of Smyrna, Del. 
died recently. 


Grant & Kenner’s grain warehouse at Laredo, Tex. 
was burned recently. 


John P. Chambers, of the firm of Chambers & Co., 
grain dealers, Peoria, Il1., is dead. 


Hunt & Kessinger, grain dealers, of White Hall, Ill, 
are reported damaged by fire. 


John B. Pierce & Son, grain dealers, of North Kings- 
town, R. I., were burned out recently. 


John G. Harris, formerly a member of the grain firm 
of Comstock. & Harris, at Peoria, Ill., died recently at 
his father’s residence, Abingdon, Il. 


Capt. Henry Loury, Vice-President of the St. Louis & 
Mississippi Valley Transportation Co., a wealthy citizen 
and well-known river man, died on March 2. 


The grain elevator and warehouse of the Terre Haute 
Elevator Co, at Arcola, Ill., was destroyed by fire on the 
night of Feb. 26. The building was insured for $1,500, 
and its contents for $2,300. 

The elevator of John Freehlich & Co., produce buyers 
at Freidrich Station, lowa, was destroyed by fire on the 
nizht of Feb. 21. The loss onthe building was about 
$5,000; and on contents, $4,000; fully insured. 

H. C. Fisher’s elevator, at Huntington, Pa., recently 
collapsed. It contained 30,000 bushels of grain. Three 
employes, who were in the upper story, escaped by 
jumping from the window.. The damage done amounted 


“to $30,000. 


The grist mill and elevator of Banks & Co., at Liberty 
Mills, near Wabash, Ind., were bu:ned on March 9. The 
building contained several thousand bushels of wheat 
and 1,000 barrels of flour. The loss was $20,000; insur- 
ance, $10,000. 


The boiler of elevator of the R. T. Davis Milling 
Co., at St. Joseph, Mo., exploded on the morning. of 


March 2. The elevator was wrecked, and the engineer 


severely injured. There was a terrible concussion, 
breaking out windows, a workman in the gas works, a 
quarter of a mile away, was fatally injured by a piece of 


pipe. 


The carrying charges on the present visible supply of 
wheat will be nearly $1,000,000 a month at summer 
storage rates, including interest and insurance. This 
makes the load a very heavy one for the bulls. 


“ 


iy 
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t NOTES 


EENGHAN 


At the recent annual meeting of the Chicago Chamber 
of Commerce the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Leslie Carter; vice-president, A. O. Slaughter; 
Directors—George C. Walker, O. K. A. Hutchinson, S. 
B. Roath, E. O. Hills, D. K. Pearson, John Cameron. 
President Board of Trade, Secretary Board of Trade, 
Byron L. Smith, George A. Armour, Charles L. Ray- 
mond. 


The Central Telegraph News Agency is an organiza 
tion which proposes to furnish to brokers, commission 
men, and dealers on ’Change all kinds of information 
which would be likely to affect the markets. It is or- 
ganized on the plan of Kiernan’s agency in New York 
and has a number of subscribers among the members of 
the Board of Trade and Stock Exchange. Recently there 
have been a number of complaints from smal] operators 
who claim that the agency has been sending out sen8a- 
tional reports based upon rumors which had no founda- 
tion in fact. A case in point was noted last’ Thursday, 
when it was claimed the agency reported a decline in 
French consols. One or two easily-influenced operators 
bit at the bait and lost their money in consequence. 
They then began to “kick,” and even went so far as to 
declare that they would make the agency’s methods of 
securing and delivering information the subject of an 
investigation by tne board. 


The Sanitary News calls the attention of those inter- 
ested to the new building of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, which, though involving most lavish expenditures 
of money and intended to present a palatial temple for 
our productive industries, has, as the Mews claims, ne- 
glected the very important consideration of fire hazards, 
and says that “in fifteen minutes the whole interior of 
that building that ought to be fire-proof, could be almost 
irredeemably ruined.” While the intention was to make 
the building fire-proof, the writer says that the proper 
place for this work has been neglected, viz., in the sub- 
basement among the boilers and engines. There are 
here highly combustible wooden beams and joists, un- 
covered, within a few inches of boilers and steam-heated 
pipes, while gas jets are burning at full head within five 
inches of the first floor, where only in a small area, di- 
rectly over some of the boilers, there is lathing and a 
thin coat of plastering. If, as is probable, the first floor 
was intended to be fire-proof, the writer claims that it 
has not been soconstructed. It is claimed that the dan- 
ger of fire in the sub-basement is very great, which might 
result in the destruction of the offices and call-board 
room on the first floor, and do immense damage to fresco 
work, etc., everywhere. 


At a recent meeting of the execut ve committee in 
charge of the dedication ceremonies of the new Chicago 
Board of Trade building, A. M. Wright in the chair, the 
arrangement or sub-committees was perfected as follows: 
Finance—C. L. Hutchinson, J. C. Black, G. H. Wheeler ; 
Printing, J. C. Hately, A. M. Wright, J. H. Norton, G. T. 
Smith, G. J. Brine; Banquet, G. H. Wheeler, Alex. Ged- 
des, R. Warren, J. H. Norton, J. C. Black; Evening En- 
tertainment, G. T. Smith, C. L. Hutchinson, W. 8. Seay- 
erns, J. H. Dwight, G. J. Brine; Dedication Exercises, 
A.M. Wright, J. H. Milne, J.C. Hately, H. W. Rogers, 
C. H. Adams; Music, C, D. Hamill, C. H. Taylor, E. F. 
Chspin, D. W. Baker, A. E. Clarke; Invitations, G. T. 
Smith, G. H. Wheeler, C. L. Hutchinson. The invita- 
tion committee reported the following guests as invited 
to attend the dedication: All members of the Board of 
Trade; the President of the United States and members 
of his cabinet; Lieutenant-General P. H. Sheridan and 
staff; Admiral Porter and Staff; General Schofield and 
staff; United States Senators from Illinois; Cook County 
Congressmen; resident foreign consuls; heads of gov- 
ernment departments resident in Chicago; Governor 
Oglesby and staff; heads of Illinois state departments; 
United States, state and county judges; a limited num- 
ber of city officials; Board of Education; Colonels and 
staffs of the State militia; presidents, vice-presidents and 
cashiers of city banks; presidents, vice-presidents and 
general managers of railroads; editors and publishers of 
city newspapers; officers of local commercial organiza- 
tions; park commissioners; officers of the Union Stock 
Yards; delegates from American Boards of Trade to the 
number of 130; delegates from foreign Boards of Trade 
to the number of 40; resident architects and contractors ; 
prominent citizens to the number of 500. The commit- 
tees on banquet, evening entertainment, and dedicatory 
exercises were instructed to prepare programmes and 
submit the same to the executive committee as soon as 
possible. The meeting then adjourned subject to the 
call of the chairman. 


The Illinois Senate has confirmed Goy. Hamilton’s ap- 
pointment of Frank Diake, of this city, for Chief Grain 
Inspector. 

John McQueen, wheat merchant, running elevators at 
Middleville, Caledonia, and Dutton, Mich., has suspended 
after giving chattel mortgages amounting to $3,800, leav- 
ing T. D. French & Son, his heaviest creditors, unse- 
cured to the amount of about 6,000 bushels of wheat. 
They have attached McQueen’s property in Barry and 
Kent counties. ; 


FREE SHIPPING OF WHEAT. 


[From the Annual Report of the Railroad Commissioner of 
Minnesota, | 

With more intense feeling than ever before, the peo- 
ple have continued to protest against the rule of the 
railway companies as to the free shipping of grain, 
which requires a 30,000-bushel elevator as a condition 
precedent to a privilege, theirs by every rule of law, and 
demanded by the highest public policy. That so arbi- 
wary a measure should be enforced by the companies in 
defiance of the decisions of the courts, and against urg- 
ent public interests, is a marvel of unwisdom. It is just 
such conduct, on the part of railway management, as 
invokes and necessitates legislation. When the people 
demand of the law-making power resistance to such a 
despotic rule, railway men should not deprecate the 
wrath of the storm. 

It is alleged that the farming and shipping interests 
are demanding a system of inspection as a cure for ex- 
isting evils. 

The complaints made to this office do not sustain such 

atheory. Such complaints as come to us, officially 
touching this matter, relate exclusively to the rigid rule 
above mentioned, which exhibits free shipping, and, as a 
plain corollary, free buying. The proposed system of 
inspection might prove a prudential auxiliary to the 
chief remedy. Let not, therefore, the movement in 
behalf of a system of inspection, dwarf or obscure the 
main cause of complaint. Official information will not 
warrant any such conclusion. Accusations against the 
companies predicate the evils on the prohibition placed 
upon free shipping and free buying by the railway com- 
panies, thus giving to the great elevators exclusive 
privileges in the buying and shipping of grain. This is 
the root of the whole matter, the difficulty in grading is 
but a sprout which comes from this root of evil. Under 
the present system the man at the elevator is king, and a 
system of inspection alone will not dethrone him so long 
as he holds exclusive shipping privileges. In the days 
when every merchant in a town was a buyer, and every 
man who chose had his flat warehouse and received cars 
to ship, little was heard about the present complicated 
system of grades. The new expedient of a grand elevator 
system has gradually banished all the small competitors, 
and the great elevators are left monarchs of all they sur- 
vey. 
That large elevators are a convenience in the move- 
ment of grain no man will deny. That they. will be 
built and operated under an open and free system is 
amply proved by the experience of all other states. 

But when some of the roads declared that no one 
should have the privilege of shipping but through a 30,- 
000-bushel elevator, they virtually enacted a sumptuary 
law. The vital principle is, that railways are public 
highways, constructed for the benefit of the people, of 
whom each individual has a right to claim equal privi- 
leges in the matter of shipping and transportation. 
There can be no favored parties, as the companies have 
determined these elevator men shall be. The result of 
this system of favoritism has been to kill competition 
and drive out the independent buyer. This, it is con- 
tinually asserted to this office, is the foundation and 
essence of the evils complained of. The roads have 
actually assumed to forbid competition in the purchase 
and shipping of wheat. Nolaw on earth can control 
the single elevator man who alone buys and who alone 
possesses the privilege of shipping from u station. He 
is a law unto himself. The present system has reduced 
the number of actual buyers who control the markets of 
the state toa very limited number. They confer to- 
gether every day. The telegraph and telephone make 
their action a unit. 

This syndicate of men are practically present at every 
station, controlling prices and grades. All other com. 
petitors have long since disappeared, under the opera- 
tion of the cast-iron rule. It was the little buyer with his 
flat warehouse, and the merchant, who were formerly 
buyers, and who, like the regulator in a watch, adjusted 
the markets and the grades. Under that free and flex- 
ible system grades adjusted themselves, and there were 
no complaints. The Mississippi River towns, from 
Hastings to Brownsville, are open and free markets, 
every one buying who chooses, and every one shipping 
who desires, and not a complaint has ever come from a 
single one of those places. The record shows that they 
have paid the highest average price for grain and with 
no complaints as to grades. ‘This is a proof of the bene- 
fits of commercial freedom, which blows the theories of 
the railways to atoms. 

Under the existing system prices and grades are dic- 
tated exclusively by the selfish interests of one party, 
while the other is not invited or permitted to take part 
in the transaction? Such things occur in no other busi- 
ness transactions of life. The railway rule has organized 
this exclusive elevator system into one great monopoly. 
Where there should be numerous competitors, there are 
none. 

If it be said that the elevators are open and free to all 
who desire to ship grain, that they are, in fact, public 
elevators, the reply is, first, that where the parties own- 
ing and running them are themselves engaged in the 
purchase and shipping of grain, they are substantially 
private grain houses to all intents and purposes. Suca 
are the elevators belonging to the Millers’ Associution. 
Nor are there any which are not run exclusively in the 
interests of those owning or leasing them. Again, if an 
outside huyer has purchased, and desires to realize by 
shipping, he is refused cars on one pretext or another 
till, annoyed and discouraged, he is at last “frozen out,” 
and retires from a contest where further effort is useless. 


This is the history at numerous stations where we have 
examined the condition of things. Our law should 
more specifically declare that elevators shall be public 
elevators, and prescribe severe penalties for any evasion 
of their duties as such. 

Elevator men should have no rights superior to those 
of other avocations. They should expect to put their 
money into the enterprise subject to all sorts of compe- 
tition, as other men do in other pursuits. The true re- 
formatory measure is to throw the whole business open 
to free competition and let it regulate itself, like other 
avocations, on the basis of free trade. Instead of build- 
ing up afew favored men who at present control the 
whole business of shipping grain, let all enjoy an equal 
opportunity of buying and shipping if they may so 
choose. This constant solicitude for the welfare of the 
elevator men, while the farmer is shorn and forgotten, 
looks bad. By rendering the business free to all they 
will inaugurate a policy which, instead of making a few 
men wealthy, will add to the wealth of men generally, 
and so stimulate business for themselves and for the 
people. The wealth of the railway is the wealth of all 
its customers. Every man cannot build an elevator 
which costs from five t> ten thousand dollars; he must 
not, therefore, be prohibited from the shipping of grain 
in his own way because he is poor. We deny that the 
elevators, as run, are free to all. The present system 
exposes the roads to the charge of collusion with the 
elevator men, and the methods prevailing justify the 
charge. Every consideration, therefore, of public policy 
would open the widest privilege to those desiring to ship 
grain. These are some of the strong practical points 
which go with the legal ones presented in tue commis- 
sioner’s report for 1882. 

In view of all the facts, and the increased hostility of 
the public against the existing rule of the roads, and as 
a matter of sound public policy it is again urged that 
such legislation be had as will compel the companies to 
perform their duties as common carriers. Our neigh- 
bors, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois, have, and enforce, 
just such a measure as is here respectfully recommended. 
Indeed, in no state in the Union does such an arbitrary 
rule prevail as in Minnesota and Dakota. 


THE SHIPPERS’ NEW YEAR 
GREETING. 


By O. J. Demerre, Stonographer for Hunter Bros,, St. Louis, Mo, 


Ring out ye bells upon the midnight air, 
Welcome to joy and farewell unto care, 

Bring gladness to us men of Feed and Grain, 
And fill our souls with happiness again. 

For many months we have not made a cent, 
And all our profit has gone up in rent; 

On Bran and Shorts we have no margin found, 
And wheat and corn are run into the ground. 


Come to our aid! Oh Highteen Kighty-five, 
And bring rejoicing to our busy hive; 

Increase the value of our Corn and Wheat 

That we may live and have enough to eat. 

Put up the margins on our Rye and Oats, 

Give appetite to horses, cows, and shoats, 
That they may need of mill-feed more and more 
And fill our coffers as they were of yore. 


Oh Eighty-five, on thee we now depend; 

* From freight discriminations us defend. 
Grant that railroads our overcharges pay, 
Nor keep us hoping on from day to day. 

Let us a place upon the tariff take, 

Like to the little village by the lake. 

Let old St. Louis not be left to mourn 

Like one who of her grandeur has been shorn. 


Farewell! A long farewell, old Eighty-four, 
God speed thee back to time’s mysterious shore. 
Thou didst bring with thee only tears and care, 
And scattered want and sorrow everywhere. 
And though the year which now succeedeth thee 
Is wrapped in doubt and much uncertainty, 

We fondly hope those joyful midnight chimes 
Bring tidings to us all of better times. 


WANTED. 


A situation by a man thoroughly acquainted with the 
grain business and fully competent to run an elevator 
and engine. -Has had ten yeirs’ experience. Can speak 
German and English. References furnished. Address 

Joun M. Banpin, Box 105, Marion, Ohio. 


3 Special Notices. ; 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


The Cambridge Roofing Co., of Cambridge, 
Ohio, have their iron roofing and siding on exhibit at 
the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, 
New Orleans, La. The roofing and siding are on a build- 
ing occupied by 8. C. Forsayth Machine Co. and marked 
with their name. The exhibit is in charge of George 
Crowland E. F. Gage. Office in building, where prices 
and terms to agents and consumers can be obtained. 
Stock kept there for sale. 
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WANTED TO RENT. 


An elevator or grain warehouse at some point where 
a nice business could be worked up. Illinois or Iowa 
preferred. Would buy property if the business would 
warrant it. Address, with particulars, 

A. D., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Il. 


ELEVATOR WANTED. 

An experienced grain and live stock man is desirous 
of renting an elevator where a liberal amount of busi- 
ness may be done on a fair basis. Please address 

GC, care of AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

Fire, bnrglar-proof safes; vault doors and shutters; 
time locks. Second-hand safes cheap. We buy, sell or 
exchange. Address 

Martin & Co., General Agents, Davenport, Iowa. 


A BARGAIN. 

One new Hutchison Dustless Corn Sheller, capacity, 
from 75 to 100 bushels per hour. Regular price, $125. 
Will deliver on board cars for $90. Address 

ALPHA, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
Chicago, 111. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Two Johnston Grain Cleaners, capacity 150 bushels 
per hour. Steel jackets with conical brush. Machines 
are new, having never been used, and will be sold at a 
bargain to close out lot. Address 

Savaan & Loyz, Rockford, Tl. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


A very desirable elevator property, thoroughly 
equipped with machinery, sheller, dumps, scales, etc. 
in Western Iowa, where the country is full of grain, 
just ready for market. Full particulars given on ap- 
plication. Address 

A. M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE IN NORTHWESTERN IOWA. 


A new steam elevator of 10,000 bushels’ capacity. 
Well fixed; with fanning mill, flax cleaner, and two sets 
of elevators. New engine and boiler. Office and ware- 
house, Lots of flax can be loaned in the spring. Will 
also sell a new house of four rooms on opposite side of 
the street. A country with a radius of ten miles all 
around contributary. All for $2,000. Address 

STEAM ELEVATOR, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gratn TRADE, Chicago, II. 


FOR SALE. 


An 18,000-bushel steam power elevator with dumps, 
corn sheller, wheat and corn cleaners, and all the mod- 
ern improvements, Also cribbing for 40,000 bushels of 
ear corn. Situated ina growing town in the center of 
the corn belt of Iowa. Very liberal terms; only a small 
cash payment required; balance anuual payments with- 
out interest. This is a splendid chance to make money, 
as the house will pay for itself before payments are due. 
Address 

Wo. H. Nreeiery, Kirkman, Shelby Co., Iowa. 


A SURE FORTUNE. 


Lease and machinery of warehouse for mixing and 
cleaning grain, for sale. In center of Chicago; water 
and rail facilities (for free switching); storage capacity, 
75,000 bushels; a 40-horse power engine, and all necessary 
machinery to handle fifteen cars per day; $25 to $30 for 
each car cleaned, and all the business the house can do; 
cheap rent and long lease if desired. Terms half cash, 
balance negotiable paper. Price, $6,500, and no less, 
which is simply the cost of machinery; no bonus asked ; 
owner retiring. Address 

Aenew & Co., Financial and Land Agents, 154 La 
Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


An elevator, situated on the Chicago & Rock Island 
Railroad, at Van Meter, Iowa, twenty miles west of Des 
Moines, Iowa. Capacity, 25,000 bushels. Twenty-five- 
horse power engine. New corn sheller, and a 344-foot 
French burr for making bolted meal and feed. Elevator 
in good repair. Address 

LaMOoINnE Mort, Des Moines, Iowa. 


R. JAS. ABERNATHEY, 


General Agent for the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
for Kansas, Western Missouri and South- 
ern Nebraska, Address, 


Box 880, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Cards, 
Cc. F. LISTMAN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


48 Metropolitan Block, 
FLOUR AND GRAIN. CHICAGO. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. 


Highest References. 


E. F. DEL BONDIO, 


Commission Merchant and Dealer in 


Provisions, Grain and Western Produce, 


42, 44, 46 & 48, Poydras Street, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


(Consignments solicited, and advances made on Provisions 
and Produce. 


CG. A. WALLACE, 


Broker and Commission in 


Flour, Grain and Provisions, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


(2S Special Attention given to Wheat and Grain Products. Corres- 
pondence Solicited. 


F. W. COMMONS & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


And SHIPPERS of MILL FEED, 
44 and 45 Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Consignments and Correspondence Solicited. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Grain Dealers 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 
Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti- 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti- 
more; JONES & STINCHFIELD and C, W. REQUA & CO., 
Chicago. 


Abner L. Backus & Sons, 


Commission Merchants 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Special Attention given to Filling Orders for High Grades Winter 
Wheat. Correspondence Solicited. 


Witiiam K. EyERDELL. Henry C. EVERDELL. 


WM. K. EVERDELL & BRO., 


——FLOUR AND GRAIN—— 


Commission Merchants 
Room No. 227, New York Produce Exchange, 


2d Office Story, Beayer Street Elevator, NEW YORK. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & C0,, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAINCOMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


= SSC IE See ag 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. RB, R. 
F. SCHWARTZ & BRO., 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND GENERAL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. 
1601, 1603 & 1605 North Broadway, and 1600, 1602 & 1604 North Seventh &t., 
sTt. Leours. 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
Commission Merchants, 


—RECEIVERS OF—— 


Flour, Grain, Hay and Feed, 


No. 21 Old Street, 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


S. P. THOMPSON & CO,, 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND SEED 


Commission Merchants 


46 Chamber of Commerce Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Refer by Permission to: 


Henry James, Esq. Pres. Cit- 


\ izens National Bank. Enoch Pratt, Eeq., Pres. Nat. Farmers and 


Planters Bank. Alex. H. Stump, Esq., Pres. Merchants Nat. Bank. 
Robt. T. Baldwin, Esq., Pres. Nat. Mechanics Bank. 


WARNER & WILBUR, 


—GENERAL— 


Commission Merchants; 
Cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts., 


e 
Room 28, Metropolitan Block, CHICA GO. 
Consignments Solicited, GRAIN and SEEDS a Specialty. 
Satisfactory Referenees Furnished. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M. W. YERXA. 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN 


EANSAS CORN. 


RN Ci Sr Osoa 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants. 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


OATS. 
“SAU 


re 


FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
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Grain Commission Cards. | Grain Commission Cards, 'UNSOLICITED 


EsTABLISHED 1863. 


CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 


Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO —1xv—-MILWAUKEE. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, MerRopouitan Buiock, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank. Mechanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


VN. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and Kastern Agent 


FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. 


Office, IWo, 1 E=zxchange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


BSPA BE LTSELED 1865. 


L, EVERINGHAM & Co. 
Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. CHICACO. 
Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 

The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri 
fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


H. H. CRANE, 


Broker in Grain and Mill Feed, 
Room 8, Ghamber of Commerce, PHILADELPHIA. 


Orders Solicited to sell Car Lots by Grade or Sample on a Broker- 
age for account of Western Shippers. Correspondence Invited. 
Reference, Commercial National Bank, or any member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 


W. P. ANDREWS, 
COMMISsion and Shipping Merchant, 


Room 59 Board of Trade Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Consignments Solicited, and Liberal Advances Made. 
CoRRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


ort News (Eastern Terminus 
ailroad). 


Business attended to at Ne 
C. & O. 


AND PAINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ili.: 


GENTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 
Sheller and No. 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in 
our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ulira of Corn Shell- 
ers and Cleaners. 

We have never used the equal of the machines you 
furnished us. They do their work to our entire satis- 
faction. Very respectfully yours, 


W. R. WEST & CO. 


BautTimoreE, Mp., January 29, 1884. 


| Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 


GENTLEMEN—Your draft in payment of No. 3 Ware- 


| house Separator and Grader purchased of you, was pre- 


sented several days ago, and paid. The machine gives 
us great satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly say that we 
believe it to be the best one in the market for cleaning 
and grading all kinds of grain. We shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to any one wanting such a ma- 
chine. Our only regret is that we did not get one of 
double the capacity. Very respectfully, 


SWIFT & LUCY. 


I= 


SPEED INDICATOR, 


BADGES. : 
(BAGGAGE MASTER. |} 


B 
RAILROAD 


17 


LOCAL 


BAGGAGE CHECK, 


PERFORATING STAMPS, 
OFFICE STAMPS &c. 


Ee K 
°o 
® | Beene ree 
4ouS cORRESPONDENC. 
"SOLICITED. 


n 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 92 & 94 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NN. A. HALDEMAN c& CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


IRON ROOFING AND SIDING! 


Jobbers in Felt and Rubber Roofing, Building Papers, Iron Ore Paint, and Cement. 
1221 Main St, WHEELINC, w.v. 


COMMON SENSE 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF aN 


BRADLEY'S 


‘4 


: For Boiers AND Steam Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 


‘rom 2 to 10 Horse 
power; Boiler 
wrought iron. 


Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 


Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this pap2r. 


mull 


tone, 
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The boilers are made of No. 1 charcoal wrought 
The boiler is fed by an injector pump or in- 
They stand on a heavy cast square base 
fly wheels to these 
and balanced. 
valve is a plain slide valve and has large openings. 
The disc crank wheel is shrunk on and finished 


iron. 
spirator. 
with the engine. The pulle 
engines are all nicely turne 


Simm 


Suet co TT 


Best CORN MILL in the World 
for plantation and larm 
purposes. 


NG 


“UOd] IDANOALA T]R BLATIOST 


-1Bng A[[Ny ‘yoasaod *[woyWOUOdA ‘o.quinp ‘ed al]g 


Stationary Engines from 6 
to 100 Horse Power 
Portables from 6 to 25 H. P. 
COMMON SENSE 
ENGINE CO., 
Springfield, Ohio, 


a1aqaMsid..d Poyusa siuoesy 


“BNI[L40J puss 


$5 afterward, and the piston and rod are balanced in 
ads the crank, all being finished up substantially and 
as. in same manner as a large engine. Parties want- 
9 ing power for running all kinds of work where a 
¢ good substantial outfit is wanted, cannot do better 
iS than to purchase one of these machines. Liberal 
og discount for cash. Correspondence solicited. 

oO 


The Edward Harrison 
Manufacturers oP HARRISON'S 


MILLS of all sizes 
and varieties fon Beas Water, 
Possessing great capac- 

ity and durability. Ev- 

ery Mill warranted to 

do just what we claim 

for it, 

close # 3ct. stamp for our new 
f# 80 page illustrated catalogue 
and mention this paper. 


Harrison Mill Co,, New 


A PERFECT CHECK 


For Weighmen. 


4 De Muth’s Check Scale Beam. 
An Infallible Detector of 
Errors in Weighing. 


No mistakas can possibly occur but 
| what may be readily detected and correct- 
ed at any time after the weighing is done. 
Highly indorsed by practical Elevator 
Men, Mill Owners, Scale Manufacturers, 
Grain Commission Merchants, Bookkeep- 
ers, and all who haye seen it, and who ap- 
preciate the value of a check upon the 
carelessness and inaccuracy of weighmen. 

Send for circulars giving full informa- 
tion. Addrcss 


J. A. DE MUTH, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


OSKALOOSA, 


H. P. GRAVES’ 
Boiler Purger 


For Preserving Ivon and Keeping 
Boilers and Flues from Scaling. 


The 


It will remove the scale from any Boiler, and, 
by its continued use, will keep it from forming. 

It will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, 
nor foam the water, nor injure the water. for 
drinking purposes. Itis easy to use, being in a 
liquid form; it can be put directly into the Boiler, 
through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by 
Force Pump, or into the Tank. 

By its use, from fifteen to forty per 
cent. cau be saved in tbe cost ot fuel, be- 
sides the expense of putting in new flues every 
one or two years. 

For particulars, address 


H. P. GRAVES, 
343 Virginia Street, Milwaukee, W 


Wind, 
Hand Power. 


orse & 


Write and en« 


The 
ayen, Ct 
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The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveling Machine 


FOR UNLOADING CARS 


Is w it clutches and driven by paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
oer olst rons can be aabtantly Peek A big saying in ropes, scoops, lubricants and by i 
over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of a machine will be saved by 
more economical operation within a few years. Eleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock {sland Elevator “A” Chicago, since 188: 


For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
—OR 

WM.H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer, "., 68 Metropolitan Block, - Chicago, IIl- 

ee 


; SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 


Suitable for ol 
ALL classes of 35 Hiiliiimiil 
buildings, easi- | | 
, ly put on. Un- 
ai Surpassed. Use 

I the Sykes’ Im- 
|| proved and be 
happy. 


Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
W containing Cir- 
= cular and Price 4 

List No. 46 RS 


“Ga LVONe 


INSTANT ALARM. | 
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ABUNDANT WATER SUPPLY. ‘NO FREEZING. 


LOW INSURANCE. 
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J x OHNSON & Firerp. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with great Strength 
and Durability. 


These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 
largest mills and Elevators in the country. 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAE. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Sénd for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 


[WE can -Voucn For Tan RELIABILITY OF THIS FrrM, — Publishers. ] 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction rinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn 
sylvania State Fair 1854. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 


J.T. MOULTON. 


3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEO. M. MOULTON. 


: || GRAIN ELEVATOR 
Mlexible Grain Spout ! so oireors CONTRACTORS BUILDERS 


Se ach Ce J.T. MOULTON & SON, 


pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. 


Bushels. 


5 5 Illinois Central ‘‘A,”’ Chicago............ 1,000 000 
Illinois Central “B,’’ Chicago.... ... 1,600 000 

c Union No. 2, Peoria acer tus coe ee «-. 900,000 

e N eq | Arkansas Valley, Kansas City., ... 400,000 


New York Central, New York... 900,000 
* Raliet< bait rt Baltimore.. ee 
anton No Baltimore....... 500. 
119 & l2| S, Adams St, Peoria, lll, Canton No. 3, Baltimore....... 500,000 
Leeper ey, No. P toter eects ae by 
ME " ——— Toledo abas o. 5, Toledo.. apie 0 
EE Shahla gt U. 1. & &.Co., “A,” Duluth.......0.. 52) ’3007000 
U. 1. & E. Co., *E, yy Duluth); .cceemebenee 800,000 
U.1. & E. Co., cE ” Duluth... «eee 1,500,000 


Grain Spouts, Elevator Buckets 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, 


Corrugated 


(@~ With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, 1545 8. Clark St., CHICAGO. 


and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will If you propose to erect a Grain Elevator with a capacity of 100,000 bushels or upward, anywhere 
work well in any kind of an elevator, and is designed ex- in the civilized world, we would be pleased to receive your orders for Plans, beh dea c etc., 

2 for the work, w hich we can furnish with accuracy and dispatch. We take CO 
entire construction of large Elevators from the ground up, mearanfooin’ successful performance of 
our work in all its parts. The following is a partial record of our work du 


ACTS for the 


ring the past 30 years; 


Bushels. 
Galena, Chicago: i523 3sc..sness aan 750,000 
Union; Chicazo...). 250.30. sess ».« 700,000 
Advance ‘‘A,”’ East St. Louis. . 400,000 
Advance “B,”* East St. Lou 8. 750,000 
East St. Louis, East St. Louis ... ....1,000,000 
Union, East Stadboula dieses «+. 1 500 000 
Erie, Buftalos;. eee -.-. 700,000 
Central “A.” St. Lonis.. oad aejee sea POUR 
Lake Superior SCR ee Datuth ico ee 1,009,000 
Lake Superior “C, uD aLthis.. eee “1,000,000 
Lake Superior “Dp Duluth... sss. - -1,200,000 
Lake Superior “G,’’ Duluth............... 1,509,000 
Grand Trunk, Portland...............e00 +« 350,000 


SUBS Gro Tie Gow 


Tin, i and Sei Roofing. “Ole American Jalqnator nt Gr watt Or ane,” | 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St. Chicago. 
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GOGKLE SEPARAT 


A PERFECT & ECONOMICAL SEPARATO R 
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\Geardslee’s Patent Grain Cleaner. (Been 
DIFFERENT SIZES & STYLES. ADDRESS THE \ . Eeseewemmme 
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_ GOCKLE SEPARATOR MF'G. CO. 


__MILWAUKEE_ WIS. 


ESTABLISHED /851. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


= INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


me 
—=-S 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Elevator Machinery, 


ome 


y Shafting, Shellers, 

| Pulleys, Wheat Separators, 
Belting, Engines, 

| Scales, Conveyors, 


Wagon Dumps, Elevator Cups. 


¢ 


24 Sizes and Styles of 


PORTABLE CORN MILLS. 


Working plans furnished for all sizes Grain Ele- 
vators. Send $20 for a set of drawings for our $100 
elevator. Capacity 5000 bushels. House, engine and 
machinery all included. 


Roller Chain Belting 


DETAGHABLE 


In every Link. 


Ca 
Ee : 
| i 


Ferns] 
=F 


SMITHW’S PATENT ; 


BELT FASTENERS 
a <a Are positively 

an \ unequaled for fas- 
\tening Leat er, 
Rubber or Cot- 


tener that will run Especially 


under tighteners, Designed for 

on patent rolls in 

flour mills, and Elevato rs, 

Electric Light ma- 

chines. Conveyors, 
Easter To Ap- 


; 5 kK %99. PLY THAN LACINGS 
at. Sept. 2 3; Aug. 1 25 2, 
Pat. Sept. 20, °81; Aug. 15, "82; AND FAR MORE 


June 16, *84. Economica. 
PRICE LIST. 


Drive Belts, 
Etc., Etc. 


No.1, For large Drive Belts, per box of 100, $2.00 —For HanpLingc— 
No. 2. For Cotton be Pere OO LD ‘ 

Rosse rior Rabber = “oe 49 S100, = 1:60 Grains, Seeds, 

No. 4. For single Leather Belts, per box, 1.25 Ear Coro, Malt, 


Cotton Seed, Coal, 
Stone, Clay, 
Paper Pulp, 

Tan Bark, 

Boxes, 

Barrels, Etc. 


Combination Punch, with guides and nippers, 1.25 

Reaimers for taking Fasteners out 35 
Try Them. They will saye you loss 

TEMPER and Money. Manufactured by 


H. D. EDWARDS & Co., 

Nos. 16, 18 and 20 Woodward Ave., Detrorr, Micu. 
Manufacturers of Oak Leather Belting; Agents 

for J. B. Hoyt & Co., N. Y. Belting and Packin 

Co., Eureka Fire Hose Co., Cotton Belting Mill 

Supplies. 


of Time, 


8 
— 


vod 


Before placing Orders 
send for Circular and 


Steam Engines. 


CHICAGO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car. 
WEIGHT, including Handle, 15 Ibs. 


Guaranteed not to break or get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Movers, ®6 OO. Per pair, $10.00. 


Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Room 62, 220 S. Clark St., Chicago, 111. 


‘sosnoyoleM pue SJo,eA%]q 40} paydepy Ajjeeds 


Tr. M. NAGIE, Price List. Address | Stating 
a ERIE, PA., 
7) ae Manufacturer of ROLLER 
Portable, Chain Belting 
eietion eh COMPANY, 
Agricultural Columbus, Ohio, } being scorched. 


Established 


Incorporated 
1868. 


1879. 


PERFORATED METALS, 


For Use For 
in : All Kinds 
Mills, T Al : e ot 
Elevators : aye ROBER TCHISoy Grain- 
and PERFORATED METAL COMPANY J Cléaaing 
Ware- : MANUFACTURERS OF Machin: 
Houses. ery. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


™Thne Rinehart 


GRAIN SHOVEL MACHINES | 


Patented Sept. 4, 1833, 

These Machines have been in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION during the past two years in Chicago 
and elsewhere, giving ENTIRE SATISFACTION. | . 

Reasons Why this is the BEST Grain Shovel Machine on the Market. —The 
first cost of Machine is less. The expense for repairs is less. The maintenance of ropes and scoops 
is less; and the CAPACITY is GREAT#R than that of any other machine in the country. For 
further explanation, see illustration and description in the issue of this paper for Oct. 15, 1884 

Write for BOT TO ti PRICES on these Machines, as well as for 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF ANY KIND. 
Plans and Specifications Furnished for Storage 
or Transfer Houses ‘Sone 

If you want Elevators or Conyeyors for handling Grain, Meal, Malt, Sawdust, Clay or other Ma- 
terials, ask for lowest CASH Prices of the Manufacturer— 


W.D. RINEHART, - - TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckels; Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete 
> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG.C0., Columbus, 0. 
Ss. E. WORRELD’S 


IMPROVED GRAIN DRIER 


——_AND——_ 


COOLER. 


THE BEST MACHINE MADE for this Purpose. 
Successful Operation Two Years. 


(> Perfectly Adapted for Elevators for COOLING “ HOT GRAIN.” 

(@ DRIES DAMP GRAIN for 4 cent per bushel. COOLS “HOT” GRAIN 
for ¥ cent per bushel. For full description see illustrated article in January num- 
ber of this paper. 


Read the Following Commendations: 


“We have had ample means of comparison, as at the same mill and elevator they have a steam 
drier and an oven shelf drier or kiln. They find yours does more work and better work than 
Though previously suspicious of the new-coiner, they pronounce it the best. We unhes- 
itatingly recommend it as the most perfect machine for the purpose of which we have any knowledge.” 

ZELL & DANEKER, 
[Note that the above Drier is used exclusively on Corn ] 


AND— 


Been in 


Baltimore Engineering Agency. 


* Thave had unusually good opportunities of judging the merits of this machine, having seen 
wheat rejected on account of dampness put through one operation on his machine and sold for good 
merchantable wheat, and put in high grad+ flour. [ recently visited his Drier, which he was operating 
on some very damp, musty and dirty wheat, which was delivered from the Drier wonderfully im- 
proved —clean, free from smell of must, andin good milling condition, without any appearance of 
This is a practical, economical machine, and of great value to the grain interest.” 

T. M, TATLOW, Head Miller, 
Empire Milling Co., Hannibal, Mo. 


“We have seen this machine in operation and are highly pleased with the results. 
dries the grain, but cleans, removes the must and greatly improves its appearance. 
the machine a yaluable one, and are glad to recommend it to any one interested. 

CARTER, PINDELL & CO,, 
Proprietors Eagle Mills, Hannibal, Mo. 


Drier furnished Complete, ready to set up. Send for 
Descriptive Circular and Prices, 


S. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Mo. 


It not only 
We consider 
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M, F, SEELEY J. 8. SEELEY 


Wwe: 
EN 


nish 


E. E, HANKS. OC. R. DELAMATYR. 


WARRANTED ALG SrTEeEez. 


SEELEY, SON & 00., The Champion Pinch Bar 


Fremont, Neb. OR CAR MOVER. 


Elevator Builders. 


—Ht-tHt— 


We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 


aqaLNaLva— 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of 


brake or wheel, and 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS IN 1883 AT BOSTON, AMSTERDAM AND RIGA. 


— Fatent Autcmatic, Adjustable and Controllable— 


Self-Registering Weighing Machine 


——— 


Wheat, Malt, Grain and Seeds of all Kinds, for Grain 


Warehouses, Silos, Customs, Flour Mills, Oil 
Mills, Breweries, Malt Houses, 
Distilleries, etc. 


138” Great Saving of Labor and Time. dAeétomatic, and therefore the only relia- 
ble System of Weighing and Recording, 


COMPETENT AGENTS WANTED. 


— Full Prospectus from—— 


0 REUTHER & REISERT, - HENNEF, a.d, SIEG., - GERMANY. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D,. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


D. T. WEED 


| ONE OF THE } 
5 | PATENTERS, § 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
7 i it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wr CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
Mover in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
lor blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
Yration,which we claim is not the correct prin 
ciple of separation. The peculiar construc 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley | 
just as well, though not q ite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We 
can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any j 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Address the Manufacturer, 


Lanark, Carroll Co., Il. beac, 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the erain. 
No corn can pe through this Sheller without be. 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R. M. McGRATH, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third st 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


.. McGrath’s Hornet 


AND 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner, 


<> 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting 


Pulleys, H Ts an 


fm 


“Mac 
SS Warehouse Machinery 
SS of every description. 


“F281 ‘Feuer 


With Adjustable Hardened Steel Grip, made of superior quality of steel, which can be reversed 

MACHIN #3 RY when one edge is worn smooth, and replaced with a new one when all three are worn off. 
; * Price, $5.00 each, including one extra Grip; price of Gri 
Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and Weight, 15 lbs.; length, 5 feet. 4@>- We claim for this Bar the Foiiowin 
Buckets, Etc., Ete. recommend it to all pee eee users: The entire Bar is made of Steel; will work on any style of 
etween cars, getting its purchase from the rail to the wheel; it will not ali 
With our experience we can save you on | ice or grease; one man can easily move any loaded car with it. 


pond with ue and save costly mistakes 7°” | WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., 125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill, 


»8, 35 cents each, or three for $1.00. 
g Advantages, which will 


Address 


CHO ZaN 


IPACKING 


Sena foz Samples ayo 


®ziced fo 


ol 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Nesmith Crain Register. 


where to be the best. 
to give satisfaction. 


five pounds. 


Patented March 3, 1868, and Oct. 7, 1873. 
Acknowledged by Threshers and Deale:s every- 
Every register is warranted 
i Retail price, without half- 
bushel measure $12.00. Shipping weight twenty- 
Liberal terms and discounts to deal- 
ers. Manufactured only by ©. L. NESMaTH, 
Me ae to G. W. Nesmith), 


- Send for circular. 
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A. VISIBLE FEED LUBRICATOR 
FOR STEAM ENGINES, PUMPS, 


| THE ECLIPSE 


AND LOCOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 
BRONZED$600 NICKELED $800 


J.VIN. RENCHARD 
DETROIT MICH.&WINDSOR,ONT. 


ip on 


Washington, 


| 
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W.G. ADAMS, 


—Manufacturer and Dealer in—— 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY | 


And Supplies of Every Description. 


(@~ I have Superior Facilities for the manufacture of Shafting and Pulleys, 
Hangers, etc., of the latest and most approved patterns. Below are cuts of a few of the 
Specialties of my manufacture. Believing that I can make it to your advantage to write to 


e me for Special Prices before placing your Orders, I solicit your correspondence. 


Office and Works, - - SANDWICH, ILL. 


Crane Spout for Head of Elevators, 


a 


HORSE 
POWERS 


0 


One, three or four 
Horses. 


Common Rail and 
Wells 


=—-~ DUMPS 


Licensed by 
J. M. HARPER. 


vil | 
: 


‘| 


in 


——— 


BOND-CHAMOLER 


ELEVATOR FEED CRINDER. 
Capacity, 18 to 20 Bushels per Hour. 


Wood Boots. 


y 


I ” 


Mt 


Rivet and ‘‘Salem” Pressed pucker Dump Gate, — swivel Spout No. 3. 


For Scale and other Made to fit any Wood- 
BU Cc KE TS * BOLTS, Grain Hoppers. en Spout. 


== 
ater 


WAREHOUSE FANNING MILL. 
CAPACITY, 800 to 1,000 Bushels Corn or Oats per Hour. 
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WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSI 


SV] Uloyeg pue 
alg [elauex)-Ino pur ‘suOISsTUIsUBI], 
doy e1lA\ UO ostwerT, poyesysny{] Toy pusg ey 


400 LOCUST 
STREET, 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MFG. €0..; STERLING, ILL. 


IMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. 
ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, which makes a great IM- 
PROVEMENT. Itis 


Steel or Malleable 
Iron. Will not break. 
Light and handy. 
: Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly ke p stock subject to order at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliy- 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Send for references 
and prices. Address 


CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL 


= TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


A SEPARATOR 
i MN l li Should be in Every Elevator in the 
NN. Af 


Lana, 


CLEANS POLISHES 


Sen Ge ASLIN. 
Removing all impurities without breaking or wasting. 
>, 


BETHLEHEM, Pa. 
8. Ziaenruss & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
MEN :—Yours of the 4th received. In regard 
Trimmer Grain Scouring, Rubbing, Polishing, 
Separating and Smut Machine; we have used a great 
many machines, and are using the “Trimmer,” and 
find it a splendid machine, and know of no better 
cleaner in the ma ket. We are so well pleased 
| mn | with the machine that we will have no other: 
| f TAT } we haye been using the machine over two years and 
| I ] we recommend it as_ the best Grain S¢ou ing 
| and Polishing Machine we know of. 
mn : 


ne / Yours respectfully, 
LAA ii ——= 
a Lm 


: D. & A. LucKENBACH. 
mW —~ 
‘i ii 


il — ; ; 
= AUT = Made Especially for this Trade by 


THOMPSON & CAMPBELL, 1026, 1028 & 1030 Philadelphia, Pa, 
(Successors to KREIDER, CAMPBELL & CO.) 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOGARDUS ECCENTRIC MILL 


—--These Mills are Used for 


Grinding all Kinds s Substances 


And having been used for a number of years, 
are well known in the Trade. 


Nos. 2 and 5 Mills Crind: he Follow- 
ing Dry Substances: 

Raw Bones, Burnt Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Flint 
Quartz, Enamel, Old Crucibles, Charcoal, Plas- 
ter, Fire Clay, Aluminous Clay, Paints, Guano 
Feed, Corn, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, Sugar, 
Starch, Salts, Woods, Stems, Berries, Seeds, 
Leaves, Roots, Coffee, Spices, Mustard, Cocoa- 
nnt, Cocoa, Oil Cake, Gums, Tomatoes, Fish, 
Leather, India Rubber, Mica, Asbestos, Cork, 
Horn,Celluloid, Beef Fibrine,Confectioner’s Sugar 
Chemical Salts, Johnson’s Fluid Beef, Felhsen 
Safety Blasting Powder, etc. 

Nos. 3 and 4 for Grindfng Wet Substances, 
Such as Paints in Water, Oil or Varnish Printer’s 
Ink, Paste, Blacking, Starch, and other moist 
compositions. Many substances above mentioned 

Cannot be Ground by Other Milis, 
As the peculiar motion of the plates causes them 
of themselves to discharge the ground substances, 
which would choke other mills. 

The Mills will do a much larger 
amountof work than any other Mills 
ina given time, 

For lllustrated Circulars and Descriptive Price 
List, etc., apply, mentioning AmmricAN ELEyA- 
ror, to the manufacturers. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
1.S. &G. F. SIMPSON, — - —_ 26 to 36 Rodney St., Brooklyn, E.D,, NEW YORK, 


{Signed.} 


—_——_— 


Na ‘suiseyS ‘SACD ‘STI 91983104 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers : Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators. 
-WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days trial 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


M. DEAIZL c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 
CORN SHELLERS &@ CLEANERS. 


“THE GLADIATOR,” 


Simpson & Gault Mfg.Co. 


/ Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Flour Mill and Elevator Machinery 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. PLEASE WRITE US. 
Portable Corn and Feed Mills --- 10,000 Sold! 


="ie00-~ SINKER, DAVIS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Capi 


KER, DAVIS & CO. 


1. Absolutely balanced valve. 

=) Closest economy of Fuel. 
its work. 

4. Simplicity 


SES : 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


ments, 
5. Reasonable Price. 


ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & 00., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
uring purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
the best material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 


OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 


and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 


THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 


They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 

= ordinary engine. 

= ae We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
—___~ _ PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 

our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 

WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Cata ogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
THE COMMON-SENSE a 


Automatic Gorn Sheller 


The only self-adjusting automatic sheller in the market. It pos- 
sesses more advantages than any other known machine; takes les 
power to operate; and adjusts itself to the size of Ear Corn. will 
shell more corn, and that too, without splitting the cob; leayes 
Jittle or no corn on the cob; grinds and breuks less of the kernels; 
is less liable to be broken (by having some hard substance pass 
\ throngh the sheller) on account of the flexibility of segments and 
\ safety pins in plate—which are of wood and can easily be replaced; 
\ works right or left, as may be required, 

The sheller represented herewith is made entirely of Iron; is 
well proportioned and built in a most thorough manner; can 
be adjusted while being operated, by means of the hand- 
wheel on the rods connected with the lever supporting the 
center lift. The case and cylinder are both made of segments. 
the cage staves have a spring to hold the bottom close enough 
to catch any corn which may be on the cob before leaving the 
machine, the spring yielding to a large cob, also being 
close enough for the smaller ones. 


Six Sizes Made. Send for Prices. 


“ hidress H. A. HAWKINS, 
248 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 


cae 


$200,00 


ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


Five Points of Superiority found in our Engine : 


Most reliable and effectual in 
of construction and 


great durability, requiring less at- 
tention by reason of few adjust- 


SINKER, DAVIS & C0., Indianapolis, Ind, 


a 


al 
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SAV AGE & LOVE, earn ns IAT WESTERN MFC. C0., 


Manufacturers of Patterns and Special Machinery, 


Grain Elevating Machinery. 


And all Kinds of Elevator Supplies, Pulleys, Shafting, Hang- 
ers, Engines and Boilers, Horse Powers 
and Feed Mills. 


SAVAGE & LOVE’S PAT, WAGON DUMP, 


Our PATENT WAGON DUMP is the BEST and ONLY Controllable Wagon 
Dump in the market. It is handled with the greatest ease; works smoothly, and 
injures neither wagon or scales. Manufactured solely by 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN CLEANING SAVAGE & LOVE, 
MACHINERY. Rockford, III. 


“EVERY FARM FARMER HIS OWN MILLER :” 


——Tuis Cut ILLUSTRATES 0OUR—— 


Union Flour and Feed 
RAITIsALs £ 


A combination of Iron Discs and French Burr 
Stone—a grand and late improveme 2t; grinds 
with two-thirds the power of any other Mill of 
same size, and does better work than an all-metal 
grinder. ‘These mills are especially adapted to 


kind of power. We furnish a Bolt at a reasonable 
price when wanted. (28 Write for Circulars. 
The Best and most Practical 
as well as the most Durable ¥ 
Mill made for General ._ S| 
Purposes,combining $ 


New Features never be- 


> fore shown in Flourand 3 
Feed Mills. 


‘We are also Sole Manufacturers for the United States of the 


Stover chats eld and Geared Windmills of all sizes, also 
Loaders, 


Ha 
ay Carriers, Pumps, Pipe and all Water Supplies. =i 


Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill. *30;2° 


(es Write for Circular and Agencies. 


THE Bayes} FRIEN D. 


VALENTINE’S PATENT 


Gorn Sheller ! 


This Improved Sheller has been 
in use several years, and has become the 
_ favorite among Millers and Farmers 
wherever known, giving the most Per- 
fect Satisfaction of any Sheller in use. 

Having but one rotary shaft, and no 
cog wheels or extra belts, the friction is 
reduced to the minimum. 


Send for Circular. 


‘Unadilla Machine Works, 
UNADILLA, N. Y. 


y WADILLA 
MACHU "NE WOH 5, « 
Ny 


our Geared Windmill, andcan be run by any other | £ 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Neat beat, aan 


BELTING, 
Elevator 


Cups, 
» BOLTING CLOTH, 


STEAM PUMPS, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Milland Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


WrRA He. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder’ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FLOUR MILL 


—AND— 


ELEVATOR 
MACHINERY 28 


—or— 


Every Description. 
Ae ES 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


E. B. FREEXNIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PEORIA, I1:1,. 


iN FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
ae and Noiseless. 


= a" You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
| with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


‘And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
: i SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ay: TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


ERIE, PA. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT; 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateandterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, ete 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 S. Canal St... - - Chicago, III. 


Sk. F LAS ENGINE , 
a AT WORKS 
= = INDIANAPOLIS, IND., S 
; MANUFACTURERS on 


TEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 


arry Engines and Boilers in Stock jj 
for immediate delivery, i 


TT 
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UU ween 


$50 REWARD 


STILWELL’'S PATENT 


ypc | « \ will be paid for any Grain 
} Hl oes, Fan of’ same size ‘hat can 
Fiane clean and bag asmuch Grain or 
i | Ui iwewabe cK Seed in oneday asour Patent 
DMs” MONARCH Grain and 
| (ZI Seed peparstor and Bag- 
| a er, which we offer to the pare 
: i A .licat alow price. Send for 
— ud e circular and price list, 
= 


which will be mailed Freg, 
NEWARK MACHINE G0. 


AND FILTER COMBINED. : 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO’S 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. PATENT SIGHT FEED 


THOROUGHLY TFSTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! Lubricator Cups 


aoe Oilin VeaNa and cylin- 
ee « ea ket = * A ers of steam engines, 
This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 

when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


by the only perfect method, 
Through the Steam Pipe. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. CO., 


by drop, into the column 
DAYTON, = OHIO, U. BS. A. 


ofsteam,whereit ATOMIZES, 4 
thus becoming a STEAM 
LUBRICANT, oiling perfectly 
every part reached by the 
steam. Saves from 50 to 90 


|| A cup willbe sent to respon- 
| <4 sible parties on 20 days’ trial 
if desired. 


ee We refer to more than 
Beare HBS 10,000 firms using them. 
RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS -.-.ccctén :cttearon co 
} Office, 129 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 
‘i SS === ENGRAVING DIRECT FROM 
sent PHOTOGRAPH: 
NO.DRAWING REQUIRED. 


NO HAND WORK NECEsSa~ry. 


SEND | Gosscur ARTISTIC. 
S 


FOR 
R 
PARTICULARS SE Sos aS ENG.CO. 


re 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, = 


2) |_—sIMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
iw PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <P> X <P + 


(eS Write for Description and Prices._&y 


IM. HALLIDAY, 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of Dugan’s Patent 


SLATE AND STANDARDS! 


For Snow Guards and Other Purposes. 


—W—ATTACHABLE TO EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


and Other SLANTING 
TM 
ae 


POSITION 


ew Oxlenns. 


Opening December 1, 1884; Closing May 31,1886 


SLATE 


— UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE — 


United States Government, 
$1,300,000, 


Appropriated by the General Government, 


$500,000, 


Contributed by the Citizens of New Orleans. 


$200,000, 


fae. 
c—— 


I 


‘i 


| 
é ( 4 


The above Cuts represent the Stundards, with Slate or Shingles attached, complete and ready to receive the 
pipe or bar for a snow guard. The Iron Slate forms one of the course of slates or shingles Screwed to the roof planks, thus 
doing away with the cutting or fitting of the slate and flashing or puttying around the standard, as in the old method. In this 
method your Standard, with the slate attached, is as complete as any other slate placed on the roof. The center cut shows how 
the bars are placed in position. The Iron Slates are placed five feet apart at the eaves, or in any other position on the roof, and 
can be made as ornamental as desired, so as to form a balustrade or safety guard, or for supports for signs or other structures 
on pitched roofs, being always perfectly water or snow tight. 

The Slate, with the Standard, is simple in application, being as easily placed on an old as upon a new roof, by simply remov- 
ing one of the course of slates or shingles and replacing it with the Iron Slate, which answers for a slate and support at the same 
time. The Standards are made of wrought iron and galvanized. 

PATENT Iron Slate for WOOD or IRON LATA roof, with FLANGE TOP. Ornamental : tandards 
according to the designs of Architect made to order at the lowest prices, 

In ordering the Patent Slate and Standard, state the size and thickness required, and give exact angle of the roof. 
being made to order, and the proprietor being the sole manufacturer, the strength of each can be relied upon. 


M. HALLIDAY, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, - 218 £. Ninth St., NEW YORK CITY. 


All Slates 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN.” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored plates, and embracing 


everything mew and rare in Seeds and Plants, will be mailed on receipt of stamps 
to cover postage (6 cents). To customers of last season sent free without application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Appropriated by Mexico. 


$100,000, 


Appropriated by the State of Jouisiana, 


$100,000, 


Appropriated by the City of New Orleans. 


From $5000 to $25,000, 


Appvopriated by Innumerable States, Citie. 
and Foreign Countries, 


Every State and Territory in the Union represented, 
and nearly allthe Leading Nations and 
Countries of the World. 


The Biggest Exhibit. the Biggest Bullding and the 
Biggest Industrial Event in the 
World's History. 

APPLICATIONS FOR EXHIBITS ALREADY REORIVKD 
COVER MORK SPACE AND A GREATER VARIETY 


OF SUBJECTS THAN THOSE OF ANY 
EXPOSITION EVER HELD, 


The cheapest rates of travel ever known in 
the annals of transportation secured for the 
people everywhere, ms 
For information, address J 

E. A. BURKE, ‘ 
Director General, W. I, & C.C. E,, 
New Organs, La, 
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We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
tors for the tollow- 
ing strong reasons: 

Ast.—itissimple 
inits con-truction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
run a fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant.” 

2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receivlog 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 i ches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
asa fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

3da.— The cost 
is not much’ over 
one-half that of 


any other Separator that will do the same work. 
4th.—This machine will clean and screen better and faster than any other Separator made, 


sizes being equal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


=D ICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE, Wiis. 


HL. ‘CHANNON & CO., 


Of the Finest English CRUCIBLE 
STEEL, and Best Selected CHAR- 
COAL IRON. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


Rubber Packed Wheels ! 


Wire Rope Transmission | ! 


Spliced with Channon’s Patent 
Splice, which for NEATNESS, 
STRENGTH, and DURABIL- 
ITY far exceeds any other. 


White Canvas Covers. 


FLAGS! 
Oiled Clothing! 
FISH NETS, 


COR DAGE: 
Etc., Ete. 


210 to 216 | Ss. \ . Water § St., Chicago, Ill. 


Circulars and any Information Sent on Application, 


THE PACKER PORTABLE UPRICHT 


HORSE-POWER 
WITH TUMBLING-ROD OVERHEAD. 


For running Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Cider 
Mills, Wood Saws, Elevators, etc. 


WE MAKE 
1,2,4,6 & 8 HORSE-POWERS. 
. THE 
4,6 & 8 HORSE-POWERS 
MOUNTED WHEN SO WANTED. 


Can be operated out in the Field to Thrash or Shell Corn. 
© \\ Doesn’t have to be fastened to a building or other support. 
Splendid for Grain Warehouses. 

The Best in the Market. 


Manufactured by DAVID BRADLEY MFc. co. 


(Successors to FURST & BRADLEY MFG. CO.) 


(ita 


Our WIRE ROPE BELTS are. 


ILL GRAIN-SCALE COMPY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Automatic Grain Scales, 


ACCURATELY WEIGHING AND REGISTERING 
Any Spoutep MATERIAL IN 


Flour Mills, Elevators, 
Distilleries, 
Rice Mills, 


Starch Factories, ete. 


BRAN CEL OFFICE: S: 


In New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
In Baltimore, Denver, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


St. Louis. 
Montreal. 


Send for Illustrated and Descriptive Catalopue. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


fag 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


yp CORRUGATED 


ie 


This cut shows our method of fastentiié ii Por Roofing Cae 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Siding. 


_SHAFTING, 
ee, PULLEYS, 
ccs ee HANGERS. 
<< (oF, Brown’s Patent Friction Clutch. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Discounts to 


A.& F.BROWN, 43 PARK PLACE, N.Y 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS FOR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where astrong. serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, pate Hangers, Shafting, 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Supplies. Promptness "and reasonable prices. Special 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE Co., 
MAKSHALLTOWN, EOWA. 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of Water 
Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skyliv hts, Gutters, Cupolas, 
Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, Brick, W ood, Iron, etc. Slate 
Roofs, Hips or Joints, Gopings, Iron, Stone or other work bedded 
in this Cement will neyer leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


| Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and saan fine 
+ with iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
= cheapest Paint ever manufac tured for all outside work e xposed to 
2. weather. Dries quickly, with solid skin like India Rubber. 


32” 


57.50 ano 6 
LEWIS ST.! 


la 


63 North Desplaines Street, CHICACO, ILL. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES, 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 8 Horse, 414 Horse, 
644 Horse and 84% Horse Power. Safe, 
Savi and Durable. Over 3,000 in sue- 
cessiul operation. 


New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 


Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron 
_ Return Flue Boiler. ‘Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. Illus- 
trated Pamphlet seut free. Address 


JAMESLEFFEL&CO., 
= SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


Ready for Use. 
~ SEND > FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST, 


VANCERVOORT & TUCKER, - 116th Street, East River, 


(= In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


TO STEAM USERS. 
I will remove and prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, or make no charge. My remedy will 
also neutralize the most destructive waters, and prevent 
GROOVING, PITTING, AND WASTING 
Which causes so many Boiler Explosions. 
A BOOK ON CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF STEAM BOILERS. 
Address GEO. W. LORD, 316 Union Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OF 


IRON, 
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BARNARD & LEAS MF’C Co., Moline, Ml, 


MAWNUPACTUREERS OF 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


BARN ARD’S 


DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Oustless Corn Cleaner, 
Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines Made for Warehouse Purposes. Also 
Manufacturers of 


Smutters, Centrifugals, Flour Packers, Mill 
Machinery, and the Three-High 


DEVERIO ROLLER MILL. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


MANUFACTURED 


-——AND— 


re 


SERS ee — SADE REUNIONS: 


SPIRAL CONVEYORS! PERFORATED ete — 


Patented April 17th, 1383. 
The Webster’ & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel Convevor is the BEST for the following rea- 
sons: ALL WEARING PARTS are STKEL; only the 
best material is used, and. only skilled and experienced 
workmen are employed in its construction. Steel, as is 
well known, possesses much greater wearing qualities than 
iron. Itis also astiffer material, rendering the flights less 
liable to bend back ‘and break off when subjected to a heavy 
strain. The steel also takes a high polish, making less 
friction In running tnrough the grain. Our flights are all 
stamped out with dies, thus insuring a true ana smooth 
running Conveyor. 


COUPLING.—Our Genpliog iss points of advantage GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY, 


over any Conveyor Coupling in ‘the market. The collar 
into which the Conpling fits is made of steel, and has, on 


its'inner side, a feather, ‘‘A,”’ which fits into the slot Bs 
in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting strain. D RIVIN Cc E N DS. 


On all Driving Ends and every alternate conpling we furnish our im- 
proved Patent Steel Collar and Lug, made in one piece. As the great- 
est strain is always on the driving end, this improvement will be ap- 
preciated by all users of Spiral Cony eyors. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 
“Common Sense” and ‘Empire’ Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Steel 
Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevater Tu n Heads Ele- 


vator Boots, ‘‘Powe1” Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, B \t Buckles, 
Car Starters, etc. 


Elevators, VW/arehouses, Flour aad Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. 

Etc., Etc.; Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, for 

Kilns, used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smut Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to o CS a Es ar ors 
Bieves for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice. LAs 


Samples and Prices on Application. 


BRANCH OFFICE THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., - 


100 Beekman St., New York. Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO. 


We will renew your 


Crowl’s Pat, ron Roofing, = a 


“CORRUGATED IRON SIDING 
The only double capped Corrugated Roofing, and the Sahl: 
one prepared by.the manufacturers ready for la as ; 


G 
CONTENTS Wanted Ry ERE WI 
CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., - CAMERIDGE, OH H10 


Send for Catalogue. Address 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC CO., 
125 and 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO. 


Pe 


2) t5~Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
These goods are on exhibition at the New Orleans Exposition 
SUMMERS & JENNINGS, OMAHA, NEB., GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS 


For all Kinds of 


